ANNOUNCING 

THE 

4TH  ANNUAL 


2nd  Award— $350.00  Scholarship 
3rd  Award— $200.00  Scholarship 

Three  short  years  have  established  the  Olds  contest  as  an  important  event  along  the  road  to  a  music  education 
career.  Past  winners  have  used  their  prize  money  to  continue  their  academic  careers  and  all  give  promise  of 
bright  futures  and  important  contributions  in  the  field  of  music  education.  Award  winning  theses  have  been 
published  for  the  F.  E.  Olds  Music  Education  Library  and  are  now  a  part  of  Music  Department  libraries 


across  the  country. 

The  high  caliber  of  entries  in  the  Olds  contest  has  established  them  as  a  source  of  distinguished  writing 
in  the  instrumental  music  field.  Olds  is  happy  to  have, a  part  in  adding  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  in  this  field; 
we  are  also  pleased  to  be  able  to  help  the  young  people  who  are  so  important  to  the  future  of  music  education. 
A  continuing  interest  and  growing  pride  is  felt  by  Olds  toward  its  scholarship  ''alumni.” 


The  Olds  "Scholarships  in  Music"  Contest  is: 

Open  to  all  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students  in 
accredited  schools  or  departments  of  music  at  the 
college  level. 

FOR  the  thesis,  term  paper,  or  article  completed 
during  the  current  academic  year  judged  to  show  the 
greatest  evidence  of  original  thinking,  sound  research 
and  intelligent  objectives,  on  any  subject  related  to 
instrumental  music. 


RULES 

1  Th«  paper  should  be  mailed  to  f.  E.  Olds  &  Son  Scholarship  Committse. 
7373  N.  Cicero,  Chicago  46.  Illinois  before  June  ISth,  1961. 
t  The  paper  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Dean  or  Depart¬ 
ment  Head  of  the  author's  school  indicating  the  entry  has  been  read  and 
recommended  for  scholarship  consideration. 

3  The  paper  should  be  typed  on  standard  8^  by  11  Inch  paper,  double 
spaced,  with  margins  of  at  least  one  Inch.  F.  E.  Olds  6  Son  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  return  of  manuscripts. 

4  F.  E.  Olds  6  Son  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  of  the  material  sub¬ 
mitted,  making  such  published  material  available  to  accredited  music  school 
libraries.  The  author  specifically  retains  rights  to  subsequent  publication. 
SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE-1 961 C.  Ralnum,  Director  Emeritus. 
Northwestern  University  Bands.  Cha/rman;  and  James  Berdahl,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  California;  Frederick  C.  Ebbs, 
Director  of  Bands,  University  of  Iowa;  Frederick  Feaneil,  Conductor- 
Eastman  Wind  Ensemble,  Chairman-Instrumental  Ensemble  Department, 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester,  New  York. 

IMPORTANT:  for  complete  Information,  write  F.  E.  Olds  A  Son  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee,  7373  N.  Cicero,  Chicago  46,  Illinois. 
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Here’s  how  you  can  prove 


The  Tone  of  a 
BUESCHER 
^  Saxophone 
^  Makes  Ym 
W  Sound  Better 
^  ...Even  to  Your 
Most  Severe 
Critic ! 
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Now,  at  last,  you  can  hear  yourself  as  others  hear 
you  . . .  and  possibly  for  the  first  time  in  your  life 
honestly  understand  the  reasons  behind  the  comments 
about  your  playing. 

All  you  do  is  make  a  tape  recording  of  your  playing,  play 
it  back  . . .  and  listen.  That’s  you  ...  as  you  really  sound. 
It’s  the  simplest,  easiest  and  fastest  way  to  appraise  your 
own  playing. 

And  it’s  also  the  most  effective  way  yet  devised  to  monitor 
your  saxophone  (no  matter  what  kind)  and  compare  it  with 
a  Buescher  for  ease  of  blowing,  response . . .  and,  especially, 
for  tone. 

Tone,  you  see,  does  not  sound  the  same  to  your  audience  as 
it  does  to  you.  For  you  are  where  the  sound  is  produced 
with  the  audience  directly  opposite. 

The  tone  of  an  automobile  horn,  for  example,  sounds 
differently  to  the  driver  than  it  does  to  the  pedestrian. 
The  squeak  you  make  with  chalk  on  a  blackboard  sounds 
more  shrill  or  less  shrill  to  you  than  it  does  to  the  class 
because  of  your  relative  positions.  Even  the  sound  of  your 
own  voice  surprises  you  when  played  back  on  a  recorder. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  a  musical  instrument.  It  sounds 
differently  to  the  player  than  it  does  to  his  audience,  be¬ 
cause  each  is  located  differently  —  one  behind  and  the 
other  in  front  of  the  source  of  the  sound  being  created. 


This  is  true  of  all  instruments,  but  it’s  particularly  signihcani 
with  a  saxophone  because  the  tone  of  a  saxophone  has 
many  delicate  shadings.  And  you  don’t  even  have  to  be  a 
trained  musician  to  hear  it. 

So  we  urge  you  now  —  if  you  haven’t  already  done  so  — 
to  hear  yourself  as  others  hear  you  . . .  first  on  your  present 
saxophone,  then  on  any  comparably-priced  Buescher  model. 

Just  make  a  tape  recording  of  any  selection  of  your  choice 
played  with  your  own  instrument.  Then  repeat  this  per¬ 
formance  with  a  Buescher.  Now,  play  back  the  tape, 
listening  critically  to  how  you  sound  on  both  instruments. 
Then— and  then  only— will  you  be  able  to  prove  to  your¬ 
self  the  tone  of  a  Buescher  saxophone  makes  YOU  sound 
better . . .  better  than  that  of  your  present  instrument  or 
any  saxophone  you  have  ever  played. 

Try  it  soon! 

Contact  your  local  Buescher  dealer  and  arrange  with  him 
to  set  up  your  own  tape-test.  If  you  don’t  know  the  name 
and  address  of  your  Buescher  dealer,  just  write  and  we'll 
gladly  send  you  this  information.  Act  now! 


Any  Buescher  Saxophone  tape-test  you  make  will  not  be 
conclusive  unless  you  use  a  genuinely  fine  tape 
recorder  such  as  the  V-M  “Tape-O-Matic"  4-irack  tape 
recorder.  Model  720,  illustrated  below. 


Tott  Never  Heard  It  SO  GOOD” 
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BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Makers  of  the  Super  “400”,  the  400”,  the  Super  Aristocrat 
and  the  Aristocrat  Fine  Band  Instruments 
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Gerald  L  Bartlett  of  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Active  Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  As.sociation 

"Teaching  Muiic  in  the  public  tchooli  it  o  privilege  and  o  trutt.  Tha  individuol  and  group 
otfitudet  and  muticienthip  to  reflect  the  director't  point  of  view  that  I  feel  o  definite  chollengt 
to  do  the  most  intpiring  teoching  job  I  con",  toyt  Gerald  L.  Bartlett,  on  Active  Member  of  tin 
American  School  Bond  Directort  Attociotion,  and  Director  of  Instrumental  Mutic,  East  Lontitp 
High  School,  Eott  Ranting,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bartlett  wot  one  of  five  children  who  song  and  played  musical  instruments  os  o  family. 
He  storted  to  ploy  tho  cornet  in  tha  sixth  grade  and  was  performing  the  difficult  Herbert  L.  Clorlw 
solos  during  his  Junior  High  School  years.  Ha  received  his  B.M.  and  AAM.  degrees  free 
Michigan  State  University.  He  received  the  Music  Award  as  the  most  outstanding  senior.  Hh 
education  was  interrupted  for  two  years  while  he  served  in  tha  Army  Security  Agency  in  Eurep*. 
Ha  started  his  teaching  career  in  Webbervilie  in  1949  while  completing  his  B.M.  Degree.  Durieg 
tha  next  eight  years  he  taught  in  Coro,  Michigan  and  saw  the  program  develop  from  o  eat 
to  a  throe  teacher  strff  with  full  choral  and  instrumental  program  which  included  bond  oxd 
orchestra.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  headed  the  instrumental  department  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Clou  "A"  East  Lansing  High  School.  He  it  olso  director  of  both  the  bonds  oud 
orchestras.  His  bonds  and  orchestras  have  been  consistent  First  Division  winners  in  both  District 
and  State  competition,  for  ten  yeors.  For  the  past  six  summers,  he  has  been  on  tho  staff  of  At 
Youth  Music  Camp  at  AAichigon  State  University.  Ha  also  conducts  a  Community  Bond  duritg 
summer  vacotion. 

He  it  on  ovid  sports  fan.  During  his  high  school  days  he  won  o  letter  in  oil  major  sports.  Hit 
golf  score  overages  in  the  low  70's.  He  it  on  outstanding  vocalist  having  sung  the  baritone  mb 
recently  in  Brahms  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Creation.  He  is  o  regulor  member  of  his  Church  Choir 

{Turn  to  page  70) 
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Ail  of  them  .  .  .  Besson  brasses  and  Boosey  &  Hawkes  wood¬ 
winds.  C.  Bruno  and  Son  has  been  in  the  music  business  for 
over  125  years,  providing  players  and  educators  with  the 
finest  instruments  and  associated  services  available.  In  more 
recent  years,  Bruno  has  been  associated  with  Besson  and 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  because,  in  our  opinion,  they  represent  the 
finest  brass  and  woodwind  instruments  for  professional, 
serious  student  and  beginner.  Reflecting  Old  World  craftsman¬ 
ship,  they  incorporate  design  innovations  to  complement  the 
modern  needs  of  performance. 

BESSON  is  a  name  recognized  by  patrons  of  the  art  as  being 
synonymous  with  a  world  famous  Trumpet  and  Cornet. ..the  F. 
Besson.Today’s  Besson,  modernized  and  improved,  is  patterned 
after  these  classic  lines.  And  the  family  of  brasses  has  grown 
to  include  trombones,  alto  horns,  flugelhorns,  baritone  horns, 
basses,  tubas,  sousaphones  and  the  remarkable  Besson  Auto¬ 
matic  Compensating  System  baritone  horns  and  basses. 


BOOSEY  &  HAWKES  woodwinds  are  created  in  England  by 
the  world’s  largest  instrument  manufacturer.  The  pride  in 
workmanship  inherent  in  the  products  of  tfiat  country  is 
evident  in  every  instrument  produced. 

BRUNO  takes  great  pride  in  being  able  to  make  these  fine 
instruments  available  . . .  proud  heritage  Besson  brasses  and 
the  only  British  woodwinds  in  the  United  States. 

This  strength  of  product,  coupled  with  Bruno's  years  of 
service,  reliability  and  experience,  forms  an  unbeatable  alli¬ 
ance.  To  you  it  means  the  availability  of  the  country’s  most 
respected  Music  Education  Department  and  Clinicians.  It 
means  a  company  staffed  and  ready  to  serve  you.  It  means 
the  continual  introduction  of  improvements  and  completely 
re-designed  new  instrument  additions  to  the  lines  of  both 
companies.  In  short,  it  means  every  word  of  the  company 
slogan  .  .  ."BRUNO  MEANS  SECURITY. 


BESSON*  SOOSETT^r  XXB.'ErKES  •  BETT^O 


O.  ^  SO^T,  X^TC.  460  West  34th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  1 100  Broadway,  San  Antonio  6,  Texas 

Canadian  Oiatributors;  Boosay  &  Hawkas  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada 
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T  &  D  Has  Beautiful  New 

Music  Motif  Decorations 


Artley  Announces  New 

Flute  Scholarship  Contest 

Artley,  Inc.,  maniifariiirer  of  flutes 
and  piccolos,  announces  auditions  for 
the  1961  .'\rtley  stholarship  in  flute  at 
the  Chautauqua  S<'hrM>l  of  Music.  The 
s«holarship  winner  will  study  with 
James  Fellerite  at  ('hatauqua.  New 
York,  from  July  10  through  .August  19, 
1961. 

This  fourth  annual  flute  scholarship 
offc-red  by  .Artley  is  a  continuing  part 
of  their  educational  s«-r\'ice  to  talented 
high  sch(M>l  flutists  thnnighout  the 
I'nited  States.  It  affords  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  d<‘ser\ing  student  to  study 
with  Mr.  Fellerite,  distinguished  solo 
flutist  of  the  Fhiladelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  one  of  America's  leading 
authorities  on  the  flute.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  pnwides  for  tuition  in  flute,  en¬ 
semble,  and  orchestra;  gate  fee;  and 
pMun  and  lx)ard  at  a  scholarship  house. 
Winning  applicant  ntust  provide  round 
trip  transportation  and  any  incidental 
s|M-nding  money. 

.All  high  sch«¥>l  students  (»f  su|>erior 
ability  are  invited  to  submit  a  tape  re- 
(<irding  (7-1/2  inches  per  second)  of 
their  |>erf(»nnance  of  “The  Dance  of 
the  Bles-sed  Spirit”,  by  Gluck  (ar- 
rangt'd  by  Hainiim;  ptiblished  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Fress«-r,  Bryn  Mawr,  Fennsybania) 
and  “Night  Soliloquy”,  by  Kennan, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  (’.ooper 
Square,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Ferformance 
must  be  with  piano  accompaniment. 
Tapes  mu.st  lx-  mailed  to  .Artley,  Inc., 
Box  741,  Northside.  F.lkhart,  Indiana, 
on  or  Itefore  May  10,  1961.  Tapes  can¬ 
not  lx*  returned. 

Scholarship  winner  w  ill  be  announced 
on  or  Ix'fore  June  1,  HHil.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  may  lx*  obtained  from  .Artley, 
Inc.,  at  the  alxne  address.  Frederick 
Wilkins,  eminent  flutist  and  author  of 
The  Flulisl's  Guide,  is  director  of  the 
.Artley  .scholarship  program. 


Dealer  Uses  City  Busses 

To  Advertise  Organs 


LOWKYOMAN 

STVMOS 


LOWMY 

OXCAN 


A.  E.  "Jak«"  St*pli«nt,  Lowray  Organ  daol 
Corpus  Ckritti,  Taxot,  hat  an  •yo-cateking  i 
for  busMs  in  hit  currant  odvartiiing  plant. 


Farg  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  425  So.  Wabash 
.Ave.,  C'hicago  5,  III.  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  ap|x>intment  as  exclusive 
distributors  to  the  Music  Industry  of 
.Aralx*s<jue  w(x>d  musical  motif  wall  dec¬ 
orations.  Never  Ix'htre  has  the  music 
trades  had  access  to  a  truly  decorator 
quality  wall  design.  Through  Targ  & 
Dinner,  the  music  dealer  can  supply 
excitingly  new  wall  decorations  that 
have  real  Ix-auty  and  are  dramatically 
different  .  .  .  the  quality  of  product 
that  women  will  proudly  display  in 
their  honn’s. 

M  usic  deah-rs  prexiously  had  only 
wall  designs  suitable  for  the  playr<x>m. 
However  these  .Aralx'sque  originals, 
meticulously  carved  and  finished  in 
Ix'autiful  Roman  (iold  and  (»r  rich  wal¬ 
nut  are  parlor  placqui's. 

These  four  instruments  pictured  alxne 
are  the  first  of  many  new  musical  wall 
])lacques  that  will  Ix'  available  through 
Farg  &  Dinner.  Jazz  players,  ancient  in¬ 
struments,  romantic  instruments  and 
musical  figurines  inter«>stingly  mounted 
an  placqiies  will  .srx^n  lx*  available. 

.Available  ftrr  immediate  delivery, 
#6100  F'rench  Horn,  #f)l01  Tnmibone, 
#6103  .Alto  Clarinet  —  each  $12.95 
and  the  #6102  Bas.soon  —  each  $15.95 
through  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  425  So. 
Wabash  .Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Selmer  Announces  New 
Guarantee  Against 
Breakage  On  Alto  and  Bass 

.A  special  five  year  guarantee  ag.iinst 
Ixtdy  breakage  on  Bundy  Resonite  alto 
and  bass  clarinets  has  Ix-en  announced 
by  H.  &  .A.  .Selmer  Inc.,  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana. 

The  guarantee  allows  the  original  pur- 
{Continued  frofti  page  12) 
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There’s  a  "Great  Gretsch  LOOK”  too... 
SEE  IT  IN  THE  NEW  1961  GRETSCH  CATALOG 


Just  out  —  36  pages  in  full  color, 
filled  with  all  that’s  new,  all  that’s 
great  in  drums  and  drum  acces¬ 
sories  by  Gretsch.  The  Great 
Gretsch  Drums  On  The  March 
and  On  The  Bandstand ! 

•  Never  before  so  much  informa¬ 
tion,  so  big  a  choice.  All  in  full 
color  so  you  can  see  the  impressive 
good  looks  and  outstanding  finish 
of  Gretsch’s  newest  sparkles, 
pearls  and  lacquers. 

Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  the 
colorful  new  1961  Gretsch  Drum 
Catalog  today. 


•  Marching  drums,  concert  drums, 
dance  drums,  jazz  outfits,  something 
for  everyone,  whether  Band  Director, 
Music  Educator,  drummer  or  leader. 

•  Tympani,  K.  Zildjian  cymbals,  and 
drum  accessories,  everything  the 
Band  Director  and  Music  Educator 
needs  for  his  requirements. 


Please  send  me  the  new  Gretsch 
1961  Drum  Catalog 


Name  ■ 


Address  • 
City - 


State  - 


Dept.  SM-24D 

The  Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co., 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 


kpril,  1961 


April,  1961 
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MORE  SMART  IDEAS 

IContinurd  from  pa^e  10) 


/4mctccei*t-  Vrcfr  TONE  BELLS 


«  has«T  lo  nniini  any  R«‘S4>iiiio  aim  or 
Iw's  (  lariiu’t  to  Scimer  for  ri’plai  <  iiu-m 
of  ihe  Ixxly,  in  thr  event  it  breakv  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  five  years  of  use.  Thr  kp\ 
iiieehanisin  svill  lx*  mounted  on  a  iicx' 
Resonite  Ixidy  at  n«)  charge  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

In  announcing  the  new  guarantee.  C. 
I.,  nickel.  Selmer  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  explained  “Resonite  alto  and  Itass 
clariiK't  Ixrdies  are  extruded  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  pl.istic  material  which  has  prov<fl 
reni  arkahly  durable  for  student  use.  even 
when  subjected  t»)  extretne  heat  or  nild. 
N'irtually  no  breakage  has  lx*eti  en- 
coiinten'd  with  Resonite  alto  or  bass 
clariiK'ts  since  their  itilroditetion." 

Tor  additional  information,  write  II. 
&  .\.  Selmer  Inc.,  F.lkhirt,  Itid. 


NOW  USED  IN  OVER 


PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 
.  MUSIC 
CLASSES 


PERFORMANCE-PROVED  ANSWER 
TO  AN  ACUTE  TEACHING  NEED 


Why  do  exacting  music  educators 
specify  American  Prep  Tone  Bells? 
Because  they  insist  on  authenticity  in 
their  teaching  tools.  DEAGAN  pre¬ 
cision  tuning  imparts  a  true  concept 
of  tone  and  tone  relationships.  Plainly 
marked  notes  and  half-notes  provide 
practical  training  in  note-reading. 
Proper  pitching  helps  youngsters  to 
sing  in  time  and  on  key.  Class  par¬ 
ticipation  makes  the  music  class  a 
pleasure  to  the  teacher  and  a  joy  to 
her  pupils.  Good  reasons  for  rushing 

I 

return  of  the  coupon  below! 


WORLD  LEADER  IN 
TUNED  PERCUSSIONS 


Carl  Fischer  Musical 

Instrument  Company 

Expands  Sales  Force 

Mr.  Siophcn  Majer,  Execulive  \  ice- 
l*n*sid<‘nt  in  charge  of  Sales  for  the 
darl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany  recently  announced  the  following 
ap|M>intments  effective  January  1,  1%1. 

Mr.  Ronald  Voss  will  assume  the 
duties  of  Midwest  Regional  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  The  states  under  Mr.  Vos.s’  juris¬ 
diction  will  be  Illinois,  Mis.souri,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota.  Mr.  V'oss  has  an  exten¬ 
sive  background  in  school  promotion  and 
retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  musical  in- 
struments. 
years  ago,  Mr. 

\’o.ss  started 
sales  career  in  his  ‘ 
father's  music 
store.  The  Mu.sic 
Box,  Milford. 

<'ontinued  along  .  . , 

,  Ronald  Vo»i 

th<‘  same  lines 

since.  In  the  Anny  he  worked  in  radio 
and  continued  with  VVPFA,  a  radio 
chain  in  Springfield,  Ix^coming  quite  a 
radio  personality  in  that  area.  Later  he 
Ix'came  .Acting  Manager  at  Ackennan 
Music  in  Springfield,  in  charge  of  band 
instruments  and  sheet  music.  Lastly,  Mr. 
\’oss  was  with  the  Music  Center,  in 
Waukesha.  Wisconsin. 

His  extensive  experiences  should  lx* 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  many 
Carl  Fischer  dealers  in  his  territors. 

Mr.  George  Tudor,  Ix’sides  handling 
the  sales  for  suburiran  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  Long  Island,  Westchester,  .md 
Nr'w  York  City,  with  the  exception  of 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


DIAGAN 

ORCHISTRA 

CHIMES 


□  Rush  FREE  Am«rican  Prep  Teachers 
Instruction  Guide 

□  Send  information  on  other  DEAGAN 
Percussions 


DEAGAN 
DINNER  CHIMES 
TIm  MMHi-PvrpoM 
Tmm  SieMil 


L _ 

MARCH 

YOUR 

BUQCiT 

WORRIES 

AWAY 


Like  to  see  your  bond  in  new  uniforms  this 
year  .  .  .  wont  to  get  rid  of  those  patched 
instruments  ...  be  able  to  meet  travel  ex¬ 
penses  for  that  special  participation? 


will  help  your  bond  put  its  best  foot  forward.  Proven  by  thousands  of  groups  throughout 
America  . . .  Cherrydole  Forms  Fund  Raising  Plan  is  the  pleasant,  sure  way  to  beat  expenses. 

EVERYONE  ALWAYS  WANTS  CHERRYDALE  FARMS  CANDY  AGAIN 

Ask  your  friends  about  the  Cherrydole  Forms  finer  confections  .  .  .  they'll  tell  you  about 
CASHEW  BUTTER  CRUNCH,  for  instance.  CASHEW  BUTTER  CRUNCH  is  mode  from  the 
sweetest  cashews  imported  from  far-off  Indio  .  .  .  glazed  with  o  rich  butter  coating.  The 
real  melted  butter  taste  lets  you  know  that  only  wholesome  dairy  products  ore  used. 


CNIRRYDALE  FARMS  also  mokas  11  ethar 
tost*  sansatiens  year  'round  including: 

•  Old  Fashioned  Virginia  Peanut  Crunch 

•  Old  Fashioned  Sparkling  Mints 
e  Cashew  Patties 

e  English  Toffee 

•  Biscane  Bisque 

•  Krispie  Nuggets 

•  Private  Stock  Fruit  and  Nut  Assortment 

•  Nutarama  Glace 

•  Fruit  Cubes 

•  Milk  Chocolate  Bars 

•  Forget-Me-Nots 


All  responsible  club  chairmen  and  organization  officials  . . .  SEND  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  SAMPLES  and  details  of  this  proven,  profit-making  plan. 

I  Enclose  this  coupon  in  on  envelope  and  moil  to: 

I  E.  CHERRY  SONS  &  CO.,  INC.,  5230  Baltimore  Ave. 

I  Philadelphia  43,  Po. 

I  Gentlemen: 

.  Please  send  my  FREE  candy  samples,  with  full  details: 

!  Name _ Title _ 

I  Organization _ 

.  Address  _  ■ 


I  City _ Zone _ State _  ■ 

I  I 

I  Group _  I 

I..... J 


April,  1961 
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2Bth 

Annual 


Summer  Music  Camp 

Western  State  College,  Gunnison,  Colorado 

August  12  to  26,  1961 

Outstanding  staff  of  65  members  will  include  the  following: 


Conductors 


Performing  and  Teaching 
Artists 


G.  C.  Bainum 

Noiihwestern  University 

Cdr.  Charles  Brendler 

Leoder,  U.  S.  Navy  Band 

Milbwrn  Corey 

Phillips  University 

Richard  Cox 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Vincent  DiNino 

University  of  Texas 

Guy  Fraser  Harrison 

Canductor,  Oklahoma  City  Sym- 
phany 

Morris  Hayes 

Kansas  State  University 

Harry  Houdeshel 

Indiana  University 

Dean  Killion 

Texas  Tech 

Joseph  Liebling 

Western  State  College 

Charles  Minelli 

Ohio  University 

James  Murphy 

University  of  Minnesota 

William  Revelli 

University  of  Michigon 

Lt.  Col.  William  Sontelmonn 

U.  S.  Mcrine  Bond 

Henry  Veld 

Augustana  College 

Al  G.  Wright 

Purdue  University 


COSTS: 


Tuition  for  Jr.  and  Sr.  H.  S. 

Students  . $30 

Tuition  for  College  and  Groduatc 
Students  and  Directors  . $40 


(tuition  fee  covers  all  instruction 
costs  except  optional  private  les¬ 
sons  at  $4  each) 

Meals,  College  Cofeterio,  $25  for 
two  weeks. 

Housing,  for  Jr.  &  Sr.  H.  S.  Students, 
supervised  on<ampus,  $15  for  txwo 
weeks. 

Housing  costs  for  adults  vary. 
WRITE: 

Director,  Summer  Music  Comp, 
Gunnison,  Colorado,  for  addi¬ 
tional  information. 


Rodney  Ash,  PiarK> 

Western  Stote  College 
William  Bell,  Tuba 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Richard  Blair,  Oboe 
Austin  Symphony 
Jean  Bloomer,  Twirling 
Omoho,  Nebr. 

Robert  Buggert,  Percussion 
Univ.  of  Oklo. 

Don  Durand,  Twirling 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Ehrlich,  Cello 
Drake  University 
Fay  Hansen,  Cornet 
Weber  College 
Fred  Hemhe,  Saxophone 
Eastman  School  of  Music 
Paul  Hickfang,  Voice 
East  Carolina  College 
Pat  Hoaker,  Twirling 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Harry  Houdeshel,  Flute 
Indiana  University 
John  litis,  Horn 
Janesville,  Wise. 

Arnold  Jacobs,  Tuba 
Chicogo  Symphony 
Don  Linde,  Oboe 
Tulsa  Philhormonic 
Earle  louder.  Baritone 
U.  S.  Navy  Band 

Don  McCathren,  Bass  Clarinet-Soxo- 
phonc 

Duquesne  University 
Austin  McDowell,  Clarinet 
University  of  Illinois 
Joshua  Missal,  Viola 
Wichita  Symphony 
Al  Payson,  Percussion 
Chicago  Symphony 
Alfio  Pignotti,  Violin 
San  Antonio  Symphony 
Ruth  Pignotti,  Bassoon 
San  Antonio  Symphony 
Frank  Scimonelli,  Trumpet 
U.  S.  Navy  Band 
Grace  Sextan,  String  Bass 
University  of  Illinois 
Haskell  Sexton,  Cornet 
University  of  Illinois 
Kenton  Terry,  Flute 
Philodelphio  Orchestra 
James  Thornton,  Bassoon 
University  of  New  Mexico 
Jervis  Underwood,  Flute 

Southeast  Missouri  Stote  College 
Richard  Waller,  Clorinet 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Lawrence  Wiehe,  Trombone 
U.  S.  Navy  Bond 
Hunter  Wiley,  Trombone-Baritone 
University  of  Tampa 
Geraldine  Wright,  Harp 
Wichita  Symphony 
Milan  Yanckh,  Horn 
Rochester  Philharmonic 


MORE  SMART  IDEAS 

{Continued  on  page  12) 


Manhattan  will  help  to  roordinaie  the 
activities  of  the  promotional  and  edg- 
rational  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  will  be 
available  for 
school  clinics  and 
prof^rams  on  all 
reed  instruments. 

Mr.  Tudor’s  mu¬ 
sic  career  goes 
Itack  to  the  B.  F. 

Keith's  Boys  Band, 
the  most  famous 
band  of  its  kind  at  that  time.  The  time 
in  between  was  filled  with  countless  en-  ^ 
Ragements  with  the  top  personalities  in 
the  popular,  jazz,  and  classical  fieltk 
Mr.  Tudor  plays  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  ' 
Flute,  Oboe,  and  English  Horn.  He  has  ' 
played  with  Vincent  Lopez,  Ray  Noble, 
and  Jimmy  Dorsey.  During  the  time  be¬ 
tween  1940  and  1958  as  a  staff  musi¬ 
cian  with  CBS  Mr.  Tudor  appeared  on 
such  shows  as  Frank  Sinatra’s,  Patti 
Page’s  and  Ed  Sullivan’s  programs.  He 
also  played  with  the  CBS  Symphony 
and  has  many  recordings  and  transcrip¬ 
tions  to  his  credit  along  with  the  ( redh 
of  organizing  the  Tudor  W<K>d\viiid 
Quintet.  Mr.  Tudor’s  extensive  musical 
background  will  Ik:  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  industry. 


Allegheny  Music  Festival 

Set  For  July  2  to  Aug  6 

A  new  Music  Festival  will  Itegin  its 
second  season  in  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains,  55  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh  near 
Champion,  Pennsylvania.  In  a  setting 
of  breathtaking  mountain  scenery,  pic¬ 
turesque  walks  and  trails,  and  Ix-auti- 
ful  rustic  alpine  architecture,  faculty 
and  students  of  The  Allegheny  Music 
Festival  will  enjoy  a  musical  feast  from 
July  2  to  August  6.  Twenty  public  con¬ 
certs  are  scheduled  during  this  tiini'  by 
a  professional  orchestra,  string  quartet, 
and  woodwind  en.semble,  and  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  orchestra,  band,  and  chorus. 

As  evidence  of  the  belief  in  the  need 
for  the  Festival,  the  Cincinnati  ColU*gc- 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Dana 
School  of  Music  of  Youngstown  Univer¬ 
sity  offer  scholarships  totaling  $7,600.00 
to  graduating  senior  students  at  the 
Allegheny  Music  Festival.  In  1960.  its 
first  season,  students  from  five  states 
attended  the  Festival. 

Address  all  inquiries  to:  Allegheny 
Music  Festival,  401  Fairgreen  Avenue, 
Youngstown  4,  Ohio. 
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A|>ril, 


CONNTRIBUTION8  IN  SOUND  <  the  new  Conn  38A 


r 


X' 


i 


NEW 


The  new  Conn  38A 
CON'NSTELLATION 
with  its  gleaming 

aKlectro-D  l)ell  has 
a  sound  all  its  own. 
It’s  the  big,  "dark” 
voice  of  the  cla.ssical  short  model  cor¬ 
net.  Each  individual  note  is  centered 
to  respond  naturally  and  easily  in  a 
highly  stable  intonation  pattern.  No 
need  to  "force  up”  highs,  or  "lip  up” 
lows.  Mail  coupon  for  advance  report 
and  free  trial  particularson  Conn’sexcit- 
ing  new  38A  . . .  most  rewarding  devel¬ 
opment  in  cornet  i)erformance  in  years! 


Vour 


dealer  leade 


the  field 


CONN  CORPORATION,  Dept.  L- 3704  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Please  send  advance  report  on  38A  Cornet. 


[~l  Send  free  trial  particulars. 


r~l  Musician  Q  Director  Q  Teacher 


April,  1MI 


You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


Sell  famous  Mason 
Candies  and  in  4  to  15  days 
your  group  can  make 
M300  to  $2500 


For  complete  information  fill  in  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go  | 
ahead  you  don't  risk  a  cent,— you  pay  I 
nothing  in  advance.  We  supply  on  oon- 
signtnent  your  choice  of  THREE  VARIE-  i 
TIES  of  famous  Mason  Candy.  At  no 
extra  charge  each  package  is  wrappetl 
with  a  band  printed  with  your  organiza 
tion's  name  and  picture.  You  pay  aftei  | 
you  have  sold  the  candy  and  return  whai  ! 
you  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold  at  less  than 
regular  retail  price.  You  make  $12.00  on  j 
every  30  sales  of  our  $1.00  box  (66%% 
profit  to  you  on  cost).  There's  no  risk!  i 
You  can’t  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today  for  | 
information  about  mason’s  mtoTKcirn 

FUND  RAISING  DRIVES. 


j  Mr.  George  H.  Rausch,  Dei>t.  ML'-4  { 

I  Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N,Y.  |  I 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  \ 

I  obligation,  information  on  your  Fund  I 

I  Raising  Plan.  j 

I  Name _ _ !  | 

I  Age  if  under  21 _  i 

I  Address _ I 

I  Organiation.^ _ { 

I  Phone _ I  I 

I  City _ State _  I  I 

L - J  i 

Maion  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  | 


The  Brass 
liJorkshop 


By  Dr.  George  Reynolds,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 


l>l  rector  of  Arts,  Intrriochen  Academy  of  Arts,  Interlochen,  MIchlRan 


Pwblitkert  should  sond  all  motoriol  (or  reviow  diroct  to  Dr.  Roynolds. 


Setting  the  Cup  Brass  Embouchure 

Your  writer  receives  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  the  problems  inherent 
in  starting  a  brass  player  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  embouchure.  There  is  much 
conflicting  information  available  on  this 
subject  and  1  trust  the  following  will 
not  add  to  the  confusion. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
buzz  is  useful  only  in  helping  the  be¬ 
ginner  find  the  placement  of  the  lips 
for  an  embouchure.  It  is  hard  to  buzz 
u!ideveloj>ed  muscles  and  they  tend  to 
collapse  once  the  mouthpiece  is  in 
contact.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
start  is  made  with  stress  placed  upon 
the  idea  of  no  air  pockets  under  the 
lips  or  in  the  cheeks.  All  air  is  directed 
at  displacing  the  air  in  the  instrument 
or  would  the  word  di.sturb  be  a  better 
choice?  If  the  lips  are  drawn  down 
firmly  over  the  upper  and  lower  teeth 
and  held  so  that  air  will  force  them 
apart  and  start  a  vibration,  no  air  poc¬ 
ket  develops.  There  is  psychological 
aspect  to  a  brass  in.strument  in  that  all 
new  players  seem  to  approach  the  in¬ 
strument  with  the  idea  that  it  is  hard 
to  blow  and  takes  tremendous  energy 
and  strength.  This  is  not  true  and  a 
correct  demonstration  by  the  starting 
teacher  can  do  wonders  to  dispel  this 
fallacy. 

A  good  starting  note  is  second  line 
Cf.  This  open  note  should  be  attempted 
with  an  idea  of-  finding  the  center  of 
the  sound  or  core  if  you  prefer.  If  the 
note  is  struck  on  the  high  side,  it  will 
lie  thin,  if  on  the  low  side,  it  will  In' 
dull  and  fuzzy.  The  player's  ear  goes  to 
work  at  the  first  lesson.  If  he  strives  for 
the  center  of  each  tone,  and  the  em- 
Ixjuchure  tension  appropriate  for  each 
note  at  the  outset  of  his  playing,’  most 
of  the  intonation  problems  of  young 
players  arc  eliminated. 

,'\s  the  player  extends  his  range  and 
knowledge  of  fingerings  to  the  extent 
of  the  comfortable  middle  range  of  the 
instrument,  he  should  work  from  a  clear 
starting  tone.  This  is  to  say  that  if  the 
first  tone  is  clear,  all  other  tones  can 


be,  and  the  opposite  is  al.so  true!  This 
being  the  case,  to  insure  consistency  of 
tone  quality,  the  same  amount  of  lip 
should  go  into  the  cup  every  time  the 
player  blows  the  instrument.  He  will 
start  to  gain  a  “feel”  for  the  response 
of  the  instrument  and  mouthpiece  com¬ 
bination.  Once  a  clear  sound  is  achieved, 
the  embouchure  “feel”  should  be  noted 
and  the  young  player  appraised  of  his 
achievement  and  the  importance  of 
gaining  this  “feel”  and  sound  as  a  habit 
of  performance.  Only  one  embouchure 
is  needed  for  the  entire  range  of  the  in¬ 
strument  and  taking  off  the  inouthpiece 
and  re-setting  for  a  different  range  is 
cultivating  a  poor  habit  which  will  even¬ 
tually  have  to  be  corrected  or  els»*  the 
player  will  be  limited  in  his  attainments. 

Since  all  of  us  have  different  tefth 
and  jaw  formations  and  more  or  less 
overbite,  etc.,  the  exact  setting  of  the 
mouthpiece  on  the  lips  is  an  individual 
matter.  The  idea  of  2/3rd  lower  lip  or 
1/3  lower  lip  or  1/2  lower  lip  or  even 
l7/32nds  of  either  lip  is  a  generalization 
based  on  a  particular  player’s  exper¬ 
ience  and  effective  only  if  the  lx*gin- 
ner  has  identical  teeth  and  jaw  forma¬ 
tion  as  does  the  player-teacher.  It  i« 
also  possible  to  play  very  well  if  one 
has  to  play  slightly  to  the  left  or  right 
of  the  center.  One  has  to  adapt  to  two 
factors:  the  player’s  physical  features 
and  the  needs  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
also  possible  to  point  the  instrument 
somewhat  downard  or  upward  and  play 
very  well. 

What  is  most  important  is  the  quality 
of  desire.  Many  of  nature’s  tricks  ran 
Ik*  overcome  if  the  desire  to  play  well  is 
an  intrinsic  motivation,  in  the  player.  A 
performer  such  at  Rafael  Mendei  has 
twice  become  a  great  player  —  onc«‘  on 
nature’s  gifts  and  once  after  a  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  his  technique  after  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent.  I  know  many  symphony  brass 
players  who  play  on  some  of  the  dentist’s 
teeth  as  well  as  their  own!  I  personally 
made  an  allxim  of  trumpiet  solos  last 
year  with  a  front  tooth  which  was  at 
{Turn  to  page  58) 
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sterling  silver  bell 

I  I  precision  electronic  devices,  yoi 

1^  1^^  ^1  transmitting  electricity.  In  sensitive  then 

I  I  I  I  I  I  couplings  transmitting  heat.  In  fine  band  instrumen 

®  ViaIIc  trof^cmWtinr*  c/xim/^  imi/iiid 


Science  knows  that  sterling 
silver  is  a  metal  with  superior 
abilities  to  transmit.  In 


instruments 


precision  electronic  devices,  you  find  sterling  silver  conductors 
transmitting  electricity.  In  sensitive  thermostats,  you  find  sterling  silver 
couplings  transmitting  heat.  In  fine  band  instruments,  you  find  King  sterling  silver 
bells  transmitting  sound.  Sterling  silver’s  unique  transmitting  qualities  help  the 
I  musician  achieve  a  clearer,  cleaner  attack.  His  sound  projects 
\  T*  further  with  less  effort.  It  does  not  die  at  the  foot- 


I  I  1^  III  lights  or  on  the  field.  The  silver  bells  respond  instantly, 

"  "  11^  giving  precise  control.  The  notes  are  there  when  the 

write  for  catalog  player  wants  them.  You  cannot  crack  a  sterling 

therlil^ttMmpetT''^  ^bove  all,  Sterling  silver  bells  transmit  a  richer  sound,  because  they 

cornets,  saxophones  deliver  more  overtones.  Here  is  a  wise  investment  for  any  band.  King  silver  bells 

and  trombones. 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  cost  morc,  of  course  —  but  with  King’s  celebrated  craftsmanship  and  construction,  their  long 
5225  Superior  Avenue, 

Cleveland  3,  Ohio  life  more  than  makes  up  for  the  added  cost. 


HEW!, 


an  amazing  advance  in  blowing  quality  and 
A 1/117  /fOC/  3  years  of  design  and  testing  comes 


nL  ww  i  mcKEL-sim 

DOUBLE  FREHCH  HORH 

_  its  fi 

power  with  si 

K  inff.f  raf 


THE  H.M.  WHITE  COMPAHY 

Bn  /  nmliii  /  >n)cw-Ttii<irt  liitniiitt 
Si^vlic  AvHMt  QiiilHMi  li  IMi 


_ . . .  a  completely  new  French  Horn.  The 

\ljUpD  King  1160...  with  new  mouthpipe, 
t  and  new  bell ...  to  give 

V  magnificent  tone  color  through  a  full  range 
from  dark  to  bright.  Flexible,  easily  controlled, 
its  free-blowing  qualities  give  nwre  carrying 
power  with  surprising  ease.  Write  for  free  booklet  on 
King-crafted  French  Homs . . .  with  how-to-tune 
information  and  instructions  on  use  of  thumb  valve. 


/ 


in  reverse,  inning  ran  never  lx*  mere¬ 
ly  a  “plunking”  out  of  one  concert  Bj. 
Our  students  must  be  trained  to  listen 
and  to  listen  carefully.  We  must  show 
our  players  what  to  listen  for. 

I'he  tonguing  problem  is  normally  a 
serious  one  in  most  bands.  The  attack 
and  release  must  receive  cum|>etem 
emphasis.  Some  of  our  students  do  not 
actually  tongue  the  reed.  Others  cut 
off  the  tone  with  the  tongue.  For  ad- 
\anced  players  this  procedure  has  some 
\alidity  but  for  the  great  majority  of 
our  secondary  and  elementary  |K‘oplc 
this  principle  is  a  dangerous  one  to 
teach.  The  tone  can  end  naturally  with¬ 
out  any  aid  from  the  tongue. 

Daily  practice  in  some  sort  of  tong¬ 
uing  should  be  given.  Different  types  of 
strokes  in  a  variety  of  patterns  should 
lie  used.  Tonguing  everything  legato  h 
just  as  bad  as  tonguing  everything  very 
short.  The  style  of  the  music,  its  tra¬ 
dition,  the  speed,  and  the  mood  should 
influence  the  stroke.  Practicing  the 
various  patterns:  all  slurred,  all 
tongued.  two  and  two,  three  and  one, 
one  and  three,  etc.,  helps  to  make  the 
tongue  more  flexible  and  consequently 
more  independent.  Too  many  of  our  stu- 

{Turn  to  page  59) 


Ky  David  Kaplan 


UwivaraitT  af  Saakatchcwan.  Callaa*  af  Edacatian,  Saskalaaa.  Saak..  Caaada 


Publifkan  should  sand  oil  aratarial 
direct  to  Mr.  Kaplan. 


Festival  A  Concert  Time 
Part  IV  The  Clarinet  Section 


in  unison,  and  playing  in  (xtaves  must 
Ik-  attempted.  Cietting  the  concert  B[) 
in  tune  is  not  enough.  Working  for  just 
one  note  in  tune  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  main  job.  Much  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  throat  tones  and  some  of 
the  higher  tones.  The  relation  of  the 
clarinet  section  to  other  sections  must 
Ik*  carefully  obsers’ed.  There  are  a 
numlier  of  sharp  tones  on  the  clarinet: 
low  l>-natural,  often  the  throat  tones, 
and  often  some  of  the  high  notes.  Some 
of  the  lower  mdidle  regi.ster  notes  tend 
toward  flatness.  Tuning  the  woodwind 
section,  therefore,  must  employ  some 
compromise.  Clarinets  flatten  in  forte 
but  sharpen  in  piano;  flutes  work  just 


In  this  fourth  and  final  article  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  contest  and  festival  s«*ason,  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  band.  Of  the  iiuiiy  pertinent 
items,  four  w’ill  Ik*  discussed  at  this 
time:  intonation,  tonguing,  breathing, 
and  fingering. 

B<*ginning  intonation  studies  two 
weeks  liefore  ctmtest  does  not  really 
help.  Striving  for  good  intonation  is  a 
daily  activity.  The  clarinet  section  must 
lx*  in  tune  as  a  group.  Matching  tones 
stand  by  stand  should  lx  a  part  of  the 
routine.  Tuning  in  chords,  playing  scal(*s 


PLAYS  THE  MUSICIAN’S  ALTO  SAX 

***^..^S*’‘ 


To  •  musician  the  best  compliment  is  praise  front 
fellow  musicians  and  Jackie  McLean,  one  of  Blue 
Notes  top  recording  artists,  is  praised  aplenty! 

Art  Taylor,  famous  jazz  drummer,  says  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  flighty  about  Jackie’s  playing.  He  plays  hard  and 
to  the  point.  Talking  about  soul— that's  real  soul,  none 
of  that  imitative  jive.’’ 

Michael  James,  renowned  British  critic  says  about 
Jackie,  “There  aren’t  more  than  a  handful  of  jazzmen 
—Hawk,  CoHrane,  Rollins  spring  at  once  to  mind- 
,who  sound  as  passionately  involved  in  their  music!" 
Fthese  and  many  more  expressions  best  describe  the 
kind  of  musician  that  Jackie  is. 

Compliments  are  also  decidedly  in  order  when 
Jackie  talks  about  his  Buffet  Sax— he  says,  ‘Tve 
never  played  a  sax  that  handles  as  fine  and  as 
easily  as  this  Buffet.  The  weight  and  balance  are 
perfection,  the  high  notes  are  clear  and  brilliant, 
and  those  low  notes!,  man,  I  hardly  have  to  blow.’’ 

SCNO  FOa  FREE  SUFFET  CATALOG 

iWf  ITfCr'IlC'D  MUSICAL  INST.  CO. 

ViUj  f  105  EAST  1«*h  ST.,  N.  Y.  3,  N  Y. 
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Martin  Freres  All-Wood  Clarinets 


Give  your  clarinetists  the  advantage  of  proper  intonation,  key 
action  and  tone  quality . . .  from  the  very  beginning!  And  for  extra 
protection,  get  the  only  guarantee  of  its  kind  offered  by  any  maker 
among  the  Big  Four  in  woodwinds! 

Plan  for  the  future,  with  the  security  of  Martin  Freres  All-Wood 
Clarinets . . .  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CRACK.  Make  your  plans  with 
the  help  of  your  dealer,  or  write  for  the  complete  Martin  Freres 
catalog  today. 

All  Martin  Freres  All-Wood  Soprano  Clarinets  are  Guaranteed  Not  to  Crack! 

...except  when  cracking  is  the  result  of  negligence  in  handling. 
Martin  Freres/LaMonte  $125.00  Martin  Freres/Vendome  $140.00 

Martin  Freres/Versailles  150.00  Martin  Freres/Victoire .  160.00 

Martin  Freres  Dc  Luxe  199.50  Martin  Freres/Concorde  275.00 
Martin  Freres/Philharmonic  $300.00 


about 


Martin  Freres  Woodwinds 


6  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  3,  NEW  YOR^' 

West  Coast  Distributor:  Pacific  MusiC  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 
Mid-West  Distributor:  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  Chicago  5.  Illinois 
Southeast  Distrib:  Southland  Musical  Merchandise,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Canada:  Buegeleisen  li  Jacobson,  Ltd.,  720  Bathurst  St,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 
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l4JU€4€  tUe4^  f^ealLf 
Jlike  la  PfuuUdcB . . . 

3ehind  every  youthful  stu¬ 
dent  who  really  enjoys  his 
music  (and  that  means  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  performance) 
you'll  find,  not  only  a  ^ood 
teacher,  hut  a  gfM>d  instru¬ 
ment  as  well.  Because,  while 
he  may  not  stop  to  analyze 
it,  the  “musical”  child  re¬ 
quires  responsiveness  and 
good  tone  quality  in  order  to 
stay  interested. 

Oundy-BETTONE^  Flutes, 
(darinets  and  Piccolos  have 
heen  favored  hy  young 
instrumentalists  and  their 
teachers  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  They  are  “quality 
instruments  at  a  student's 
price”  —  clear  in  tone,  re¬ 
sponsive,  playable  and  huilt 
to  last. 

TKe 

CADET 

Flute 


A  Favorite  Nationally! 

Fine  intonation.  a«'rurar>  of 
>ralc,  ease  of  Itlowing  and 
feather-light  key  action. 

Heavily  silver-plated  nickel 
silver.  C.un  Ik-  reeoniniended 
with  eoiifidenee  and  played 
with  pride. 

Send  for  descriptive  folder. 
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By  Mary  Louise  Po«»r 

riata  laatrartar.  07  Narlti  SacaaS  *»..  DaEalb  HllaaU 


When  a  flute  student  has  reached  the 
point  where  his  technique  is  beginning 
to  become  reliable,  and  he  advances  to 
.some  solos  which  are  a  challenge,  this 
is  often  the  chance  to  present  some 
“short  cut”  fingerings  to  help  things 
along.  May  I  say  emphatically  that  these 
are  not  for  first  or  second  year  students, 
Ixit  rather  for  junior  high  or  high  school 
students  who  have  done  good  practice 
on  scales  and  arpeggios,  and  who  know 
and  use  all  the  proper  fingerings.  For 
example,  this  would  apply  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  two  advanced 
albums  of  Rubank  by  \'oxman. 

At  about  this  stage,  I  usually  present 
the  use  of  the  thumb  for  R  flat.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  students  find  it 
difficult  to  substitute  this  fingering  for 
the  first  finger  B  flat.  But  it  is  not  half 
as  difficult  for  them  as  it  is  for  the 
|x>or  student  who  learned  the  thumb  B 
flat  first  and  then  tried  to  learn  the 
first  finger  B  flat.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  a  flute  player,  to  be  profi¬ 
cient  at  all,  must  know  Ixvth  fingerings 
and  how  to  use  them. 

There  are  times  when  we  wish  to  use 
the  thumb  for  an  A  sharp,  such  as  in  an 
F  sharp  major  arpeggio.  After  the  high 
C  sharp  is  played,  the  thumb  must  be 
replaced  on  the  B  natural  key  in  order 
to  get  the  high  F  sharp  to  sound  clear. 


Pwblitiwn  should  sond  all  iiiatorial  fof 
roviow  diroct  to  Mrs.  Poor. 


One  thing  I  find  helps  the  student  to 
understand  why  the  F  sharp  in  the  high 
register  will  not  sound  good  with  the  B 
flat  key  down,  is  to  show  him  that  it  is 
not  the  thumb  key  that  actually  pnv 
duces  the  R  flat.  It  is  the  key  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  the  one  for  which  we  have  no 
finger.  W’e  can  show  how  this  key  goes 
down  when  the  thumb  key  is  u.sed, 
when  the  first  finger  is  u.sed,  and  when 
the  R  flat  lever  near  the  right  hand 
first  finger  is  used.  Incidentally,  thb 
s«*ems  to  be  the  key  that  is  guilty  of 
leaking  the  most  often. 

Speaking  of  the  B  flat  lever,  the  one 
near  the  first  finger  right  hand,  we  must 
mention  that  this  is  a  most  often  ne¬ 
glected  third  fingering  for  B  flat. 
key  is  more  limited  in  its  function  a^ 
is  usually  played  by  placing  the  first 
joint  of  the  finger  on  it.  It  is  used  when 
it  is  not  practical  to  slide  the  thumb, 
or  when  it  is  difficult  to  get  perfect 
synchronization  with  the  first  finger. 
5iome  flutists  rely  on  this  key  a  great 
deal,  and  it  is  now  standard  equipment 
on  almost  every  flute.  I  have  seen  flutes 
{Turn  to  page  60) 
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THE 

INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE  A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


(mit 


Frank  Piarsol  writes:  "No  matter  how  skil¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously  we  teach  and  no  matter 
how  gifted  and  eager  the  student  is  to  learn, 
the  instrument  itself  is  an  extremely  important 
faaor.  The  less  time  consumed  in  learning  to 
play  in  tune,  the  less  eflFort  needed  to  acquire 
correct  dynamic  control,  the  less  one  must  pre¬ 
occupy  oneself  with  purely  mechanical  matters 
the  easier  and  more  quickly  will  the  student 
begin  to  master  the  art  of  playing  with  beauty, 
intelligence  and  feeding. 

Before  buying  or  recommending  any  instrument, 
know  all  you  should  about  the  manufacturer  — 
particularly  his  reputation  for  excellence  in  each 
specific  field  of  instrument  makihg.  The  instru¬ 
ment  as  your  basic  teaching  tool  does  make  a 
difference! 


Frank  Piersol,  nrwly  elect^  president  of  the  College  Band 
Directors  National  Association,  is  director  of  bands  at  Iowa 
State  University  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
successful  music  educators. 


W.  T.  Arastraag  Ca,,  lac.,  Elkhart,  lad. 

Makara  af  tha  Camplata  Raaga  af  Opaa  Pipa  Vakat 
—  C  Caacart,  lb  Sapraaa  aad  G  AHa  Flwtaa,  Piccalaa 


■and  OIraotors:  '  Ask  your  dealer  to  put  you  on  hit 
mailing  list  to  receive  copies  of  Armstrong's  magazine 
Flute  Forum  —  o  publication  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  players  and  teachers  of  the  flute. 


fil,  1941 


April,  1961 
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Robes  for  Your  Choir 


send 

for 


0  Rob*  Styl*t 

n  Swolcb**  of  mol*rial 
for  fabric  and  color 

f~l  W*’r*  int*r**t*d  In 
Now  Rob** 

0  R*conditi<in*d,  v«*d, 
Rob** 

0  fiHpn  Gown 

0  ConfImiaNon  Rob** 

0  Nov*  r*pr***nlaNv*  wMi 
*aMpl**,  phon*  for  op- 
pointmonl. 


E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

~  3M  Noriiton  A**.,  •rooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

937  Dokin  Si..  CMcoao  13.  M. 

IMI  II.  Air  -  - 


N.  Alliiiin  au  Lm  A*f«l«  M,  MN. 
MS  Burttlw  A**,,  tllltll  tt  WMh. 


RENTLEV  a  S!MON 
quality  CHOIR 
iiav*  Mt  tlw  standard 
of  axcalltnc*  aver 
sine*  1912.  Custom- 
tallorad  of  fin*  fabrics, 
far  your  lasting  anjoyment. 
mRIT  ROBES,  too, mad* 
la  th*  sam*  qualiiy  «**y- 
Wrh*  for  cotoloq 
0-42 


RENUEY  6 
SIMON  In. 

r  *ist  36  S'  »  '  18  'I 


Hobes 

Writ*  Dept.  M  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  and  *ample  material*. 


.  Pulpit  Gown* 

.  Confirmation  Robe* 

•  Academic 
Cop*  and  Gowns 

•  High  School 
Cops  and  Gowns 


Cotrell  8f.  Looiijrd.  Inc. 

472  BROADWAY  ALBANY  1,  N  Y 

Onq  H^tors  c<  Cap  & 

Gown  IndvS^'v  In  An-or-^o 


CHORAL 

ROBES 

A  largo  soloctioN  of 
fobric*  and  colors;  ox* 
coNonI  worfcmaiisMp; 
roosonobl*  pricos. 
Writ*  for  catalog  ood 
sampl**. 

DtMovlia  Bros,  t  Co. 

1060  So.  Fourth  Stroot 
Oroonvill*,  llliirois 


Bj  Walter  A.  Bodbj 

Dlroetor  of  Vocal  Masle.  Uosaosrood-Ploaamoor  High  School,  Flooainoor,  ni. 


Prolude 

We  have  some  interesting  new  mate* 
rial  to  report  this  month,  and  we  want 
to  get  right  at  it. 

If  you  like  Bartok,  we  report  on  a 
new  issue  that  high  school  groups  can 
do  very  well.  You’ll  also  find  out  that 
the  music  from  the  Broadway  Show, 
Bye  Bye  Birdie,  is  now  out  for  both 
mixed  voices  and  SSA.  We  tell  you  that 
one  of  the  wonderful  big  sound  Handel 
Choruses,  “Let  Their  Celestial  Concerts 
All  Unite”,  has  been  issued  in  a  new 
and  most  readable  edition.  We  repeat 
our  offer  to  send  you  a  list  of  choral 
music  with  a  variety  of  instrumental 
accompaniments,  and  we  tell  you  about 
a  few  other  goodies.  It’s  all  ahead,  so 
read  on! 

Don’t  forget,  you  can  write  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  free  copies. 

New  Issues  For  Mixed  Chorus 

1.  THREE  HUNGARIAN  FOLK 
SONGS  by  Bela  Bartok.  SATB  Accom~ 
partied  with  English  version  and  choral 
transcription  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Suchoff. 

OCTAVO  Number  5326.  Published  by 
Boosey  and  Hawkes,  P.  O.  Box  418, 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  New  York,  204 

Dr.  Suchoff  is  the  musicologist  for 
the  Bartok  estate,  and  besides  knowing 
Bartok,  he  also  knows  about  high  school 
choral  groups.  These  three  folk  songs 
were  part  of  many  of  the  great  com¬ 
poser’s  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  it 
was  Dr.  Suchoff  who  made  them  avail¬ 
able. 

IN  THE  VILLAGE  is  a  tuneful  mel¬ 
ody  well  arranged,  gracious,  sentimental 
and  even  sweet.  It’s  about  a  girl  who 
lives  in  the  village  and  makes  her  sweet¬ 
heart  suffer. 

BOATMAN!  BO.\TMAN!  is  a  spirit¬ 
ed,  dance-like  song  that  expresses  the 
urgency  of  the  boy  who  wants  that  boat 
ride  in  a  hurry  so  he  can  get  back  to 
his  best  girl. 

SEE  THE  ROSES  expresses  a  most 
lieautiful  sentiment  and  is  the  loveliest 
of  the  three.  Although  only  12  meas¬ 
ures  in  length,  it  is  truly  a  jewel.  The 
poignant  ending:  “Thou  the  flower/  I 
the  dry  branch  far  from  thee”,  is  about 
as  lovely  as  music  can  get. 


Pobliilion  of  Cberol  offoagamaoh  ood 
book*  ibowld  toad  oil  oMtariol  diroct 
•o  Mr.  Wobor  A.  Rodby,  119  Booll 
Au*.,  JoRot,  llliaoi*. 


2.  BYE  BYE  BIRDIE  MEDLEY,  lyrics 
by  Lee  Adams,  Music  by  Charles 
Strauss.  SATB  OCTAVO  35641,  SSA 


OCTAVO  iPTibl,  arranged  by  Clay 
fVamick.  Published  by  Edwin  H.  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Co.,  Inc.,  31  West  5Ath  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  154 

You  get  28  pages  of  music  done  on  a 
music  typewriter  with  the  notes  and 
printing,  smaller  than  usual,  and  that’s 
a  lot  ofm^ic  even  at  that  whopping 
price  of  154. 

If  you  can  get  by  the  shock  of  that 
price  tag,  and  you  don’t  care  if  you 
shoot  yojjf;  budget  all  to  heck,  you’ll 
have  a  ball  yrith  this  fine  score.  A  Buck 
Wamick  arrangement  means  it’s  hep 
and  singable,  and  the  tunes  are  as  swing- 
aroo  as  you’ll  ever  get  in  a  Broadway 
Show. 

You’ll  need  a  top-notch  accompanist 
to  play  those  jazz  rhythms,  and  you 
can’t  be  a  square  yourself  to  conduct  it 
But  when  you  do  it  right,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  birdie  will  be  duck  soup  for 
your  chorus. 


3.  LET  THEIR  CELESTIAL  CON¬ 
CERTS  ALL  UNITE  by  George  Fred- 
rich  Handel.  SATB  accompanied,  OC¬ 
TAVO  #5277,  published  by  Boosey 
and  Hawkes,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  418,  Lyn¬ 
brook,  L  I.,  New  York,  20^. 

{Turn  to  page  61) 


Money  for  Your  Treasury 

OVB  S.tM^  gUNVLOWBS  DOB  CUtTWa 
. . ,  war*  sold  In  1969  by  m  ran  bars  of  gnnrtay 
SobooU,  Ladles’  Aids,  Young  Peoples  Group^ 
ote.  They  onablo  yoa  to  earn  monoy  tor 
your  orgonixatloa.  SoMpl*  FRBB  to  OftlcisL 

Sangamon  Mills  Inc.,  Cohoos,  N.Y. 

Estobllsbod  19U 


lACKITS  FOB  BANDS, 
OiOtlSMI  A  OUB  ones 


idool  For  AN  OrgonfsotfOM 
^ '  Sood  for  Sroefcor*  ood  ioadtba* 

SAKOHT  aOINB,  »«  CANAL  9,  N.YX. 
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PiAY-AISNG 


on  the  loWREY  ORSAM 


•  •  •  Vyi  ■  ■  *  ■■  Mitch  Miller  like  thousands  of 

others  has  discovered  the  magic  of  the  Lowrey  Organ.  A  symphony  of  sound  is  waiting  at  your  finger-tips. 
With  the  Lowrey’s  multitude  of  true-to-life  instrumental  voices  and  easy-to-play  touch  tabs,  you  can 
retain,  blend  or  add  voices  and  percussion  effects  as  you  wish.  And,  no  matter  which  Lowrey  model  you 
chooee,  you  will  have  a  wide  range  of  instrumental  voices  and  complete  percussion  on  both  keyboards. 
Models  from  $895  to  $2895 . . .  with  a  complete  selection  of  styles  and  fine  wood  finishes.  The  Lowrey  Organ 
Company,  7373  North  Cicero  Avenue,  Lincolnwood,  Chicago  46,  Illinois. 


Let  us  prove . . .  The  LOWREY  ORGAN  is  the  easiest  to  play  of  all  musical  instruments ! 


April.  1961 


For  family  fun  there's  nothing  like  a  good  old-fashioned 
songfest.  That's  why  Mitch  Miller's  "Sing-Along"  series 
on  Columbia  records  has  been  selling  ii^  the  millions. 
.And  to  provide  the  music  for  a  songfest.  there's 
nothing  like  a  Lowrey  Organ.  Mitch  says,  "Organ  music 
was  made  fttr  family  sing-alonys  and  neiyhborluKtd 
qet-toyethers.  And  for  me,  there's  no  organ  like 
the  l.owrey.  So  the  next  time  your  gang's  haring  a, 

•  sing-along . . . play-along  on  a  Ijurrey  and  see  what  I  mean." 


► 


Coordinated  bj  David  Kaplan 

Univcriitr  •*  SaakmtclitwBB.  C*ll«v*  af  B4BcatiaB.  Baakataaa.  Saak.,  Caaada 


MUSIC  BY 
ERNEST  GOLD 


THEME  MUSIC  from  OTTO  PREMINGER'S  film  production 

for  Instrumental  Solo  &  piano,  each  50c 

C  (frabla)  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe,  Guitor 
C  (bass)  for  Cello,  Trombone,  Bassoon 
B|)  for  Trumpet,  Clarinet,  Tenor  Sox 
E|;  for  Alto  Sox,  Baritone  Sax 


for  Band  (Quickstep),  $2.00 

arranged  by  John  Warrington 

for  Dance  Band,  $1.50 

arranged  by  John  Worrington 

for  Accordion  Band/Solo,  75c 

arranged  by  Pietro  Deiro,  Jr. 

for  Hammond  Organ  (Preset-Spinet-Chord),  75c 

arranged  by  Elmer  Ihrke 


for  Piano,  60c 

for  Simplified  Piano,  50c 

arranged  by  Mischa  Portnaff 


for  Piano  —  4  hands,  $1.00 

arranged  by  Ferrante  &  Teicher 


!kxoDus, 


an  orchestral  tone-picture 


including  all  the  themes  from  the  film,  with  piarto  solo  (optional) 
arranged  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett  •  available  in  April 


THE  EXODUS  SONG  -  vocal  solo,  60c 

words  by  Pat  Boone 


THE  EXODUS  SONG  -  for  chorus  (IN  PREP.)  • 

2  port-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb,  orranged  by  Charles  N.  Smith 


Ava'fabh  from  your  focal  deafer 


Chappell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  609  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17 
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Reviews  and  Comments 
by  Ben  Vitte 

The  Problem  of  Piccolo  Paris 

In  the  ferment  of  a  constantly  (hang¬ 
ing;  instrumentation  for  hand,  puhlishm 
are  sometimes  in  a  dilemma  as  to  whirh 
parts  to  furnish  in  an  edition.  There  b 
(then  duplication  of  parts:  treble  and 
Itass  clef  baritone  or  E|)  and  F  hon 
parts.  The  time  seems  to  be  ri|>e  fot 
publishers  to  include  both  C  and  D) 
piccolo  parts  in  their  band  editions. 
There  was  a  time  when  only  Eh  hon 
parts  were  furnished.  Recently,  Carl 
Fischer  is.sued  Herbert  Elwell’s  overture. 
The  Happy  Hypocrite,  with  horn  part» 
only  in  F.  To  discontinue  the  Dh  piccolo 
part  at  this  time  is  perhaps  not  a  good 
idea.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  C 
piccolo  however  should  cause  pub¬ 
lishers  to  include  a  C  part  in  all  of 
their  publications. 

Coronation  Scene  from  “Boris  Cod’ 
unov”,  Moussorgsky,  arr.  by  B.  Buehl- 
man,  Rubank,  FB  10.00,  SB  15.00. 
This  exciting  music  lends  itself  well  to 
the  qualities  of  brilliance  and  sonority 
inherent  in  the  bra.ss  and  woodwinds, 
llie  fast  tonguing,  rapid  runs,  and  awk¬ 
ward  trills  in  the  woodwinds  will  call 
for  the  better  players.  The  brass,  too, 
have  some  challenging  moments  with 
their  wide  ranges  and  interval  skips.  To 
be  really  effective,  the  music  should 
Ire  performed  by  a  relatively  large  band. 
An  eight  line  score  is  clearly  printed 
but  one  could  wi.sh  for  a  full  score  in  a 
work  of  such  importance.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  Class  A  and  college  groups. 

Two  Familiar  Hymns,  arr.  by  James  D. 
Ployhar,  Byron-Douglas,  FB  4.00,  SB 
6.00. 

Mr.  Ployhar  has  been  quite  successful 
in  making  his  arrangements  sound  in¬ 
teresting  without  losing  sight  of  the  t  ap- 
abilities  of  young  school  instrumental¬ 
ists.  The  two  hymns  are:  Now  Thank 
W’e  All  Our  God  and  Crusader’s  Hymn. 
Beginning  players  need  such  uncluttered 
music  to  obtain  some  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  early  stages.  Nice  D 
and  C.  Clear  8  line  score. 

Andante  for  Band,  by  Philip  Gordon, 
Bourne,  FB  6.00,  SB  9.00,  full  score. 
There  are  no  technical  difficulties  in 
this  melodious  composition.  Sustained 
playing  and  phrasing  arc  emphasis'd 
here.  This  is  a  fine  number  to  open  re¬ 
hearsals,  having  your  players  work  for 
intonation  and  breath  control.  Class  D. 

W'aPz  from  “The  Sleeping  Beauty”,  by 
Tschaikowsky,  arr.  by  Ted  Petersen, 
Kendor,  FB  3.50. 

Here  is  another  in  the  publisher’s  Cadet 
Series  for  younger  groups.  The  popti- 
lar  melody  lf>ses  nothing  of  its  charm 
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bs  th'  necessary  simplification  for  young 
l^d  The  arranger's  touch  is  deft :  the 
rangi  -  are  moderate  and  good  taste  has 
been  applied  in  the  use  of  percussion. 
Clari'v  and  refinement  characterize  this 
cditi<  lu  Clnss  D. 

The  Debutantes  Diary;  Such  A  Tender 
Sight,  both  by  Alec  H’iWer,  Kendor, 
2.00  each. 

Thes*'  two  original  octets  for  wood- 
wind'  and  rhythm  call  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  instrumentation:  flute,  1st  and  2nd 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon,  Eng¬ 
lish  horn,  oboe,  piano  or  harpsichord, 
plus  string  liass  and  drums.  It  is  at  the 
collegiate  level  or  in  the  larger  high 
schools  where  such  a  combination  might 
be  jKMKible.  Of  these  two  alla-bre\’c 
numliers,  the  first  is  more  difficult.  The 
first  is  reiorded  on  Columbia  36319, 
the  latter  on  MGM  E  3321.  Interest¬ 
ing  Wilder  at  the  B-A  level. 

She'll  Be  Seven  In  May;  Walking  Home 
In  S firing,  by  Alec  Wilder,  arr.  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Mourant,  Kendor,  each  2.00. 

Here  are  two  more  in  the  Alec  Wilder 
woodwind  series.  The  instrumentation 
here  calls  for  flute,  two  Bb  clarinets, 
English  horn  (alto  sax  as  alternate), 
bass  clarinet,  piano,  string  bas.s,  and 
drums.  A  bas.soon  part  is  included  and 
it  is  not  a  mere  duplication  of  the  liass 
clarinet  part.  For  the  most  part,  the 
piano  is  given  straight  rhythm  accom¬ 
paniment  except  for  a  couple  of  tricky 

Passages.  Again  on  the  very  advanced 
igh  sch<x>l  or  else  college  level.  Class 
B-.\.  Recorded  on  MGM  E  3321. 

Two  Pieces  for  Young  Bands,  arr.  by 
James  D.  Ployhar,  Byron-Douglas,  FB 
5.00,  SB  7.50. 

The  two  numliers,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  single  concert  size  page,  are  When 
Lore  Is  Kind  (in  F)  and  See  The  Con¬ 
quering  Hero  Comes  (in  Eb-Handel). 
There  is  a  single  voiced  horn  part,  alto 
clarinet  and  alto  sax  constitute  one  part, 
tenor  sax  and  treble  baritone  are  one 
part,  while  no  bass  clef  baritone  is  fur¬ 
nished.  This  omission  bothered  me  until 
I  checked  the  good  eight  line  score 
and  found  that  the  second  trombone  is 
a  duplication  of  the  treble  baritone; 
two  second  parts  are  furnished.  Very 
nice  Class  D  music.  (I  note  with  in¬ 
terest  Mr.  Ployhar’s  little  Ixiok,  So 
You’re  Stuck  For  An  .Arrangement.  This 
booklet  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  text 
on  band  arranging  but  it  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  making  quick  and 
simple  arrangements.  From  the  above 
puldisher  at  $1.50.) 

.March  Symphonique,  Domenico  Savino, 
arr.  by  Robert  Hawkins,  Robbins,  FB 
7.00,  SB  10.50. 

This  work  breaks  away  from  the  usual 
trite,  the  hackneyed  strains  and  offiTs 


instead  melodic  and  hannonic  beauty. 
Three  contrasting  themes  are  deseloped 
in  various  rangt's  and  tone  colors.  Keys 
employed  are  Ab,  Db-  A  good  Class  C 
liand  could  handle  this  music. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  arr.  by 
Harold  Walters,  Rubank,  FB  2.50. 

Here  is  a  concert  styled  arrangenu'iit 
suitable  for  massed  bands  and  outdoor 
performance.  The  parts  are  clearly 
printed.  Not  difficult,  key  of  Ab-  Class 
D  and  C. 

Playtime  Suite,  IJoyd  Conley,  Kendor, 
FB  3.50. 

Six  sections  comprise  this  descriptise 
suite.  The  keys  are  easy,  the  printing 
is  clear,  and  the  level  is  elementary. 
Good  for  Class  D. 


Hail,  Alma  Mater,  Paul  Yoder,  E.  B. 
.Morris,  FB  3.50. 

The  song  is  typical  of  our  pep  school 
types.  The  suggestions  for  its  use  out¬ 
doors  makes  me  wonder  why  it  was  not 
printed  on  march  size  paper  instead 
of  concert  size.  The  parts  are  all  easy 
in  this  tutti  scoring.  Class  C-D. 

.America  The  Beautiful,  arr.  by  Erich 
I..eidzen,  Bandland,  9.50. 

Here  is  a  setting  of  the  patriotic  song 
of  Samuel  Ward  to  be  used  with  op¬ 
tional  choral  and/or  audience  partici¬ 
pation.  Some  of  the  brass  ranges  reach 
to  the  higher  limits:  the  comet  to  high 
Bb,  trombone  to  its  high  Gb,  etc.  The 
numlier  begins  in  C  but  soon  moves  into 
Db-  Mr.  Leidzen’s  skill  in  producing 
{Turn  to  page  62) 


FOR  BETTER  BAND  PROGRAMS  . . . 
New  Band  Music  from  Carl  Fischer 

CONCEgTINO  —  Chominoda-Wilion.  Paranniol  rhapsodic  solo  for  fluta  now  fur- 
nishad  with  o  lostaful  and  wall-tastad  bond  occomponimant;  solo  is  now  ro* 
quirad  in  o  notion-wida  contast;  solo  aditad  by  Fradarick  Wilkins. 

(J  568)  . . . Foil  8.00;  Symphonic  12.00 

HAPPY  SLAVES  —  Arriogo-Zwicky.  Tha  Ovartura,  orrongad  hara  for  full  band 
from  tha  original  Kora,  is  writtan  in  tha  Italian  monnar  and  is  rothar  compor* 
obla  to  tha  styla  of  Rossini.  It  opans  with  o  postorola,  which  givas  way  to  o 
livaly  ollogro  davalopad  in  o  quosi-sonoto  styla.  M-D 

(J  533)  . Full  8.00;  Symphonic  12.00 

JUAREZ  —  Mandaz.  A  traditional  AAaxicon  donzon  .  .  .  o  folk  donca  originat¬ 
ing  in  tha  Congo  and  s:milar  to  o  slow  rhumbo  in  tampo  ...  by  tha  graotast 
trumpat  virtuoso  of  this  aro,  Rofoal  Mandaz.  MD. 

(J  352)  . Full  9.00;  Symphonic  13.50 

LACRYMOSA  —  Charubini-londas.  Baoutiful  malody  typical  of  tha  Roman  Clouic 
styla;  full;  rich  scoring;  ouia  notas  bring  this  down  to  VE  lovol.  E. 

(J  366)  . . . Full  4.50;  Symphonic  6.73 

PRELUDE  AND  CAPRICE  —  Harmann.  Composar  wall-known  for  his  brilliant  colors 
and  harmonias  has  dona  it  again;  clorinat  is  faaturad.  AAD. 

(J  572)  . Full  8.00;  Symphonic  12.00 

SINE  NOMINE  —  Voughan  Williams  —  Rosanborg-Housaknacht.  Composad  in  1906 
os  a  satting  of  Bishop  William  How's  hymn  "For  All  Tha  Saints."  Ono'of  tha  bast 
known  and  bast  lovad  of  all  English  hymns.  ME. 

(J  558)  .  Full  7.00;  Symphonic  10.50 

TOY  SYMPHONY  —  L.  AAozart-Gordon.  Tha  faaturad  toy  instrumants  hava  mada 
this  an  audianca  favorita  for  many  ganarations;  axcallant  opportunity  to  com- 
bina  tha  prainstrumantal  with  tha  ragular  band  program.  E. 

(J  547)  .  Full  7.00;  Symphonic  10.50 

VESTIOES  —  Buacha.  Exoallant  work  in  modarn  —  but  far  from  dissonant  —  idiom; 
its  purposa  is  tha  soma  os  of  thosa  who  wrota  in  aorly  canturias;  to  incito  in  tha 
listanars  tha  attitudas  of  faith,  davotion  and  ravaraiKa.  M. 

(J  556)  . . . . . .  Full  9.00;  Symphonic  13.50 


Carl  Fischer 

INC. 

62  Cooper  Square,  New  York  3 
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First  Trombone  CBS-Chicago  Staff, 

Faculty  DePaul  University  SchopI  of  Music 


Long  known  as  one  of  the  top-ranking  professional  trombonists  in  the 
middle  west,  Mark  McDunn  is  also  highly  regarded  for  his  outstanding 
talents  as  a  teacher.  Having  taught  for  numy  years  both  privately  and 
as  a  member  of  the  DePaul  University  music  faculty,  Mr.  McDunn’s 
brasswind  clinics  are  marked  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  every¬ 
day  problems  of  students  and  teachers  and  the  ability  to  provide  solutions 
in  a  clearly  defined  and  easily  understood  manner.  Typical  of  the 
comment  is  a  recent  statement  from  Dr.  William  D.  Revelli  of  the 
University  of  Michigan:  “I  have  heard  many  trombone  clinics  during 
the  past  35  years.  Your  presentation  in  connection  with  our  Twelfth 
Annual  National  Band  Conductors’  Conference  was  the  finest  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  You  are  not  only  a  superb  artist  but  an  outstanding 
teacher  as  well.  Your  enthusiasm,  delivery,  and  analysis  of  performance 
problems  shows  a  rare  talent.  The  demonstrations,  drawings,  and  expla¬ 
nation  of  all  of  the  elements  of  performance  were  tops.  In  behalf  of  the 
Universty  and  our  Department,  I  extend  our  sincere  gratitude.”  For 
information  as  to  available  dates,  fees,  etc.,  contact  Mark  McDunn, 
509  Washington  Blvd.,  Maywood,  Ill.  or  write: 

FRANK  HOLTON  A  CO..  Blkhorn,  WIs. 


Now  Booking  Concerts  and  Clinics 
For  the  1961-62  School  Year... 


McDUNN 


Reid  Poole  New  Head  Of 

U  of  Florida  Music  Depl. 

REID  POOLE,  Director  of  Bands  at 
the  University  of  Florida  was  named 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Musir,  ef. 
fective  February  1st.  Mr.  Poole  suc¬ 
ceeds  DR.  ROBERT  S.  BOLLES.  who 
became  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Co|le|t 
of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  one  year 
ago.  During  the  past  year,  HAROLD 
B.  BACHMAN,  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  Bands  from  1948  to 
1958,  returned  from  retirement  to  serve 
as  Acting  Head  of  the  Department 
Colonel  Bachman  will  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  an  office  in  the  Music  Building. 

Poole  came  to  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  in  1949  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Bands  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
He  was  promoted  to  Associate  Professor 
in  1955  and  became  Director  of  B.inds 
in  1958. 

A  native  of  Toccoa,  Georgia,  PcK>le 
attended  public  schools  in  Chicago  and 
received  the  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Before  coming  to  Florida  he 
tau^t  at  the  VanderCook  College  of 
Music  and  at  the  Roosevelt  University 
School  of  Music  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Poole  has  become  well-known 
for  his  musical  arrangements  and  com¬ 
positions.  He  has  been  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  as  adjudicator,  guest  conductor, 
clinician,  and  lecturer  on  music. 

He  has  appeared  frequently  as  solo 
French  horn  with  the  University  of 
Florida  Symphony  Orchestra  and  has 
performed  many  of  the  solo  and  cham¬ 
ber  music  master  works  for  the  French 
horn  in  faculty  recitals. 


Eastman  Wind  Ensemble  Sets 
Carnegie  Hall  Premiers 


The  University  of  Rochester  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  Eastman  Wind  Ensemble  in  a 
special  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  No¬ 
vember  17,  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  University's  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  announced  today. 

This  will  be  the  first  New  York  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  50-piece  ensemble,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Frederick  Fetuiell,  and 
the  first  Carnegie  Hall  performance  by 
any  such  wind  group. 

Specializing  in  music  composed  espe¬ 
cially  for  winds,  the  Easemble  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  Dr.  Fr^erick  Fennell  in  1952. 
To  supplement  the  then  scanty  reper¬ 
toire  of  contemporary  music  for  wind 
groups.  Dr.  Feimell  persuaded  leading 
composers  to  write  special  music  for 
the  Ensemble. 


Within  the  next  few  years  —  largely 
through  its  highly  lauded  series  of  some 
19  recordings  —  the  University  of  Ro¬ 
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tbes  er  group  found  itself  internationally 
knov'  n  as  a  pioneer  in  its  specialized 
field  and  as  the  forerunner  of  the  many 
colle:’e  and  school  wind  ensembles  now 
in  existence  throughout  the  country. 

Credited  with  opening  a  major  new 
field  of  endeavor  for  contemporary  com¬ 
pos*' 'S  the  trail-blazing  Ensemble  now 
boa'ts  a  repertoire  ranging  from  early 
banKfue  to  the  contemporary.  More 
than  40  compositions  have  been  written 
esp<-<  ially  for  its  programs  by  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  composers  as  Wallingford 
Riegger,  Robert  Russell  Bennett,  Alec 
Wilder,  Vincent  Persichetti,  Howard 
Hanson  and  Bernard  Rogers. 


GET  TO  WORK, 
EVERYBODY! 

ONLY  ONE  DAY  A  YEAR 
LEFT  TO  SPEND  ON 
YOUR  JOB  . .  . 

And  if  you  don’t  believe  it,  figure  it 
out  for  yourself.  It’s  simply  a  matter  of 
elimination. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  there 
are  365  days  in  a  year.  Assuming  the 
average  person  sleeps  8  hours  a  day-  - 
whi*  h  equals  122  days — you  have  243 
days  left. 

Now,  subtract  about  8  hours  per  day 
which  are  generally  spent  in'  leisure 
activities  and  vou  have  only  121  days 
left. 

Eliminate  Sundays,  and  that  leaves 

»e9! 

Then,  you  figure  most  Saturdays  as 
halfdays — which  equals  26 — and  this 
lubstracted  from  69  leaves  43  days.  And 
since  there  are  12  legal  holidays  in  a 
year,  you  really  only  have  31  days  left. 

Don’t  forget  about  that  hour  a  day 
for  lunch  —  which  equals  16  days  — 
leaving  only  15. 

But  what  about  the  two  week  vaca¬ 
tion  running  into  14  days? 

And,  so  according  to  “sharp”  mathe¬ 
maticians,  15  days  minus  14  days  leaves 
but  ONE  DAY. 

That’s  right  —  365  days  a  year  al¬ 
lows  for  only  one  working  day! 


The  average  time  it  takes  a  train  to 
pass  a  crossing  is  14  seconds  whether 
your  car  is  on  it  or  not. 

Look  Healthy  . . .  Dirty  Too 

That  good  looking  tan  can  be  rubbed 
Ml  nowadays.  It  is  the  protein  in  your 
skin  which  turns  tan.  But  did  you  know 
that  silk  and  wool  contains  this  same 
protein  and  will  turn  indelibly  tan  if 
you  get  some  artificial  tanning  lotion 
on  them.  Vegetable  and  synthetic  fiber 
are  not  susceptible.  Dihydroxyacetone  is 
the  ingredient  in  the  lotions  that  turns 
the  proteins  tan. 


Now  Booking  Concerts  and  Clinics 
For  the  1961-62  School  Year... 


Professor  of  Music,  Indiana  University 

Formerly  First  Hornist,  Chicago  Symphony 


Philip  Farkaa*  international  reputation  places  him  in  the -first  rank  of 
contemporary  French  homists.  He  has  been  no  less  successful  as  a 
teacher,  counting  among  his  students  many  of  the  world’s  outstanding 
players,  holding  positions  of  importance  in  symphony  orchestras  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  His  authoritative  book.  The  Art  of  French 
Horn  Playing,  published  by  Summy-Burchard,  is  regarded  as  a  work  of 
monumental  importance  in  the  field.  Mr.  Farkas’  recent  decision  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  teaching  enables  him  to  accept  a  limited  number  of  con¬ 
cert  and  clinic  engagements.  Teachers  and  students  who  have  attended 
these  sessions  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  Mr.  Farkas’  deep  insight 
into  all  aspects  of  brasswind  playing  and  his  particular  talent  at  supply¬ 
ing  clear  and  easily  understood  answers  to  even  the  most  diflBcuIt  playing 
and  teaching  problems.  Mr.  Farkas’  virtuosity  and  superb  artistry  provide 
a  memorable  highlight  to  any  band  or  orchestra  program  where  he 
appears  as  soloist.  For  information  as  to  available  dates,  fees,  etc.,  contact 
Philip  Farkas,  2703  Browncliff,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  or  write: 

FRANK  HOLTON  A  CO.,  Elkhorn,  WIs. 
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Bj  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.BA.,  C.B.D.N.A. 

A  Sactton  Darotad  ExchiaiTaly  to  tha 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOOATION 


It  is  now  possible  to  announce  to  you 
the  complete  list  of  SOUTH  DIVI¬ 
SION  officers  for  the  1960-62  biennium, 
as  submitted  by  W.  Thomas  W«t,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  Collej^e,  State  College, 
Mississippi,  newly  appointed  Division 
Public  Relations  Committee  Chairman. 
All  hold  the  position  of  Director  of 
Bands  unless  otherwise  stated: 

Division  Chairman:  Reid  Poole,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
I’ire  Chairman:  Aaron  Schmidt,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Marching  Organizations,  Aus¬ 
tin  Peay  State  College,  Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Nick  J.  Koenig- 
stein.  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College, 
Richmond.  Ky. 

Division  Committee  Chairmen 
Orifiinal  Composition:  Manley  R.  Whit¬ 


comb,  Florida  State  University,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

Membership:  Harvey  Mette,  Jr.,  Jack¬ 
sonville  University,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Public  Relations:  W.  Thomas  West, 
MissLs.sippi  State  College,  State  College, 
Miss. 


State  Chairmen 


Alabama:  Richard  W.  Melvin,  Troy 
State  College,  Troy,  Alabama 
Florida:  Gale  Sperry,  University  of 
South  Florida,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Georgia:  Ben  Sisk,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kentucky:  Paul  W.  Shahan,  Murray 
State  College,  Murray,  Ky. 

Louisiana:  Thomas  Tyra,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Mississippi:  W.  Thomas  West,  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  College,  State  College,  Miss. 
\orth  Carolina:  Perry  J.  Watson.  N. C 
.State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

South  Carolina:  Dan  Ellis,  Furman  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Tennessee:  Lew  Bodine,  Austin  Peay 
State  College,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Virginia:  Sydney  P.  Hodkinson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  Charlottesxille.  Va. 
West  Virginia:  Richard  E.  Strange, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 


Some  Changes  You  May  Need 
To  Know 


David  C.  McQuire,  Beloit  College. 
Beloit,  Wisconsin  has  been  appointed 
to  serve  the  North  Central  Division  ai 


OfFICERS  OF  COLLEGE  SAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  -  D«c«mb«r  17,  1960  tafc*n  at  tli«  Conrod-Nihen  Hotol,  Chicogo,  lllinoM 
at  th«  lltk  National  Mooting,  Docombor  15-17,  1960.  Front  row  (loft  to  right),  Karl  AA  Holvik,  Iowa  Stato  Toockors  Collogo,  Codor  Falls,  Iowa: 
North  Contral  DMtion  Chairman  19M-60.  Robort  Lovott,  Clomton  Collogo,  Clomton,  South  Carolina:  South  Division  Choirmon  1938-60.  Chorlm 
Minolli,  Ohio  Univorsity,  Athons,  Ohio:  Notional  Socrotary-Troosuror.  Jamos  Noilson,  Oklahoma  Qty  Univorsity,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma: 
Notional  Prosidont  1958-60.  Fronk  A.  Piorsol,  Iowa  Stato  Univorsity,  Amos,  Iowa:  National  Prosidont  196Dd2.  William  D.  Rovolli,  Univorsity  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Honorary  National  Lifo  Prosidont.  Koith  Wilson,  Yolo  Univorsity,  Now  Hovon,  Connoctiewt:  Notional  Vko  Prosidont 
196G62.  Miu  Vonott  Lowlor,  Exocutivo  Socrotory,  Musk  Educators  Notional  Conforonco,  Washington,  D.  C.,  poront  orgoniiation  of  Iho  Collogo 
Rond  Diroctors  Nationol  Association.  Sock  row  (loft  to  right),  J.  Frank  Elsou,  Univorsity  of  Toxos,  Austin,  Toxos:  Southwost  Division  Chairman 
1960-62.  Josoph  Contino,  Univorsity  of  Mossochusotts,  Amhorst,  Mossochusotts:  East  Division  Chairman  196D62.  Jamos  A.  Evorsok,  Montano  Stato 
Univorsity,  Missoula,  Montano:  Northwost  Division  Chairman  1960-62.  Ronald  D.  Grogory,  Indiana  Univorsity,  Sloomington,  Indiana:  North  Control 
Division  Chairman  1960-62.  Jay  L  Slaughtor,  Rkks  Collogo,  Roxburg,  Idaho:  Northwost  Division  Chairman  1958-60.  Roid  Poolo,  Univorsity  of  Florido, 
Gainosvillo,  Florida:  South  Division  Chairman  1960-62.  Jamos  R.  Jorgonson,  Univorsity  of  Rodlonds,  Rodlonds,  California:  Wost  Division  Socrotory- 
Troosuror  1960-62  (roprosonting  Edwin  C.  Kruth,  Son  Francisco  Stato  Collogo,  Son  Francisco,  Colifornki:  Wost  Division  Choirmon  1960-62,  obsont). 

Arthur  L.  Williams,  Oborlin  Consorvotory  of  Music,  Oborlin  Collogo,  Oborlin  Ohio:  Chairman  Pubik  Rolotions  Committoo. 
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Seen  ary-Treasurer  1960-62,  by  Divi- 
son  ( Chairman  Ronald  Gregory,  Indiana 
Univ'  raity,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  replac- 
Mayo  Savold,  Augsburg  College, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who  resigned. 

Charles  Winking,  for  the  past  four 
and  one-half  years.  Director  of  Bands, 
Grigcsville  Community  School,  Griggs- 
ville.  Illinois,  became  Director  of  Band 
and  Orchestra  at  Quincy  College, 
Quiiuy,  Illinois  on  February  1,  1961. 
He  also  teaches  the  lower  brasses.  We 
welcome  him  to  the  college  band  field 
and  hope  he  will  become  an  active 
mendter. 

Y’our  editor  apologizes  for  announc¬ 
ing  that  James  Neilson,  Oklahoma  Citv 
University,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is 
Chairman  of  the  CBDNA  Comntittee 
on  Tonal  Research.  Past  President  Jim 
will  however  serve  as  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  committee.  It  is  expected 
that  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
menil)ership  of  the  seseral  National 
Committees  which  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  (’.ollege  Band  Directors  National 
.\ss(x-iation  throughout  the  year  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  issue  of  Band  Stand 
page. 


College  Band  Directors  National 
Association  Experiences  Significant 
Growth 

The  membership  of  the  CBDNA  as 
of  February  1,  1961,  reported  by  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary-Treasurer  Charles  Mi- 
nelli,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 
thows  450  active  members  with  51  as¬ 
sociate  members,  bringing  the  total  to 
over  500. 

The  following  talxilation  of  active 
members  by  divisions  and  their  membt-r 
states  will  be  of  interest  to  many  who 
read  this  page: 

East  Division: 

( 1 1  states) 


Pennsylvania  . 20 

New  York  . . 17 

Connecticut  .  7 

New  Jersey .  4 

Maryland  .  4 

Massachusetts  .  3 

New  Hampshire  .  2 

Vermont  .  2 

Rhode  Island  . 1 

Delaware  .  0 

Maine  .  0 


Total  60 


South  Division: 

(11  states  -1-  District  of  Columbia) 


Virginia  .  9 

Mississippi .  7 

Kentucky .  6 

West  Virginia .  6 

South  Carolina  .  6 

Alabama  .  5 

Georgia  . . . —  4 

District  of  Columbia  .  2 


Total  95 

North  Central  Division: 

(10  states) 

Ohio  . 31 

Illinois  . 27 

Indiana  . 22 

Michigan  . 1 7 

Iowa  . 1 6 

Wisconsin  . 14 

Minm’sota  . 12 

Nebraska  .  9 

North  Dakota  .  8 

South  Dakota  .  7 


Total 


163 


South  West  Division: 

(8  states) 


Texas . 22 

Colorado  . 13 

Missouri  . 13 

Kansas  . 12 

Oklahoma  .  8 

Arkansas  .  6 

New  Mexico  .  5 

YVyoming .  2 


Total 


81 


North  West  Division: 


(5  states  -f  Canada) 

Washington  . 

Montana  . . . 

Oregon . 

Idaho  . 

Canada  . 

Alaska  . 


11 
.  6 
.  5 
.  4 
.  1 
.  0 


Total 


27 


West  Division: 

(5  states) 


California  . 18 

Arizona  .  3 

Utah  .  2 

Nevada  .  1 

Hawaii .  0 


Total  24 


Summary  of  active  members  by 
National  Divisions: 


North  Carolina  . 

. 17 

E  . 

.  60 

Florida  . . . 

. . . 13 

S  . 

. -  95 

. 11 

NC  . 

. „...163 

Tennessee  . . 

.  9 

SW  . 

.  81 

NW  .  27 

W  .  24 


Total  450  Active  members 

The  top  ten  states  led  by  Ohio  with 
31  active  members,  are: 


Ohio  (NC)  . 31 

Illinois  (NC)  . 27 

Indiana  (NC)  . 2'2 

Texas  (SW)  . 22 

Pennsylvania  (E)  . 20 

California  (W)  . 18 

New  York  (E)  . 17 

Michigan  (NC)  . 17 

Iowa  (NC)  . 16 

Wi-sconsin  (NC)  . 14 


This  tabulation  will  give  the  new 
memberships  committees  something  to 
.shoot  at.  AIM!  READY!  FIRE! 
note:  no  college  BAND  DIREC¬ 
TOR  IS  ON  THE  CBDNA  MAILING 
LIST  unless  he  has  his  current  dues  for 
OCTOBER  1,  1960  to  SEPTEMBER 
30,  1961  PAID  TO  DATE.  Any  who 
were  paid  active  members  for  the 
10/1/59  to  9/30/60  year  but  have  not 
paid  for  the  year  lieginning  10/1/60 
can  get  back  on  the  mailing  list  by 
sending  $5.00  for  the  dues  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  to  Charles  Minelli,  Sec.-Treas., 
Ohio  U.,  Athens,  Ohio. 

The  End 


Hampton  High  In  Concert  At 

Naval  School  Of  Music 

The  Hampton  High  School  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band  of  Hampton,  V'irginia,  was 
presented  in  concert  at  the  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  All  Eastern  Band  and  In-strumental 
Clinic  held  at  the  United  States  Naval 
School  of  Music  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  February  10th  and  11th,  1961. 

The  Hampton  Band  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Lawrence 
since  1952.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the 
.Shenandoah  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music 
and  did  graduate 
work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia 
and  the  College  of 
William  and 
Mary. 

He  has  selected 
a  95-piece  group 
from  the  125- 
member  band,  which  he  uses  in  his 
concert  work.  The  band  has  won  many 
honors,  including  being  chosen  as  one 
of  the  top  100  bands  of  America  in 
1958,  placing  22  members  in  All  State 
Band  in  1959  with  10  first  chairs,  and 
23  members  in  All  State  Band  in  1960 
with  8  first  chairs. 


T.  T.  Lowronco 


iril,  1961 
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As  another  Active  Member  of  the  American  School  Band  Directors* 


Association,  permit  me  to  tell  yon  — 


What  ASBDA  Means  To  Me 


By  Donald  McCabe,  ASBDA 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 


III  the  past  several  years  so  much 
stress  has  lieen  plated  on  “crash”  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  educational  field 
that  the  band  director  has  had  to  come 
up  with  valid  reasons  for  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion.  The  American  School  Rand  Di¬ 
rectors'  AsstK'iation  affords  many  of 
I  he  nation's  musicians  with  a  basis  for 
these  reasons  as  it  is  so  carefully  and 
concisely  slated  in  its  philosophy  and 
constitution.  Those  of  us  who  have 
lieen  members  of  this  orfi^aniration  for 
a  number  of  years  feel  very  keenly  about 
the  group  to  which  we  belong. 

An  important  objective  of  the  ASBDA 
is  to  continually  work  towards  the  “im¬ 
provement  of  the  school  band  pro¬ 
gram”.  I  should  like  to  insert  the  word 
“unifying”  into  this  statement  so  that 
one  would  interpret  it  as  the  “improv¬ 
ing  and  unifying  of  the  school  band 
program”.  Directors  need  to  associate 
with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
sonal  growth.  Those  who  fail  to  do  this 
lack  total  judgment  in  their  work.  The 
sharing  of  ideas  and  ideals  tends  to 
strengthen  the  individual  member. 
Through  a  series  of  continuing  research 
projects,  information  can  be  carefully 
and  critically  studied  to  find  the  extent 
of  its  worth.  Two  of  the  benefits  avail¬ 
able  to  the  membership  thus  far  hav*' 
been  (1)  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
solo  and  ensemble  literature  and  (2)  a 
study  of  the  physical  plant  which  has 
given  to  some  school  boards  aid  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  band  director’s  actual 
needs  with  tested  facilities  required  for 
proper  teaching. 


.•\nother  objective  of  ASBD.A  is  that 
it  “seiA’es  as  an  authoritative  means  of 
liason  between  the  largest  group  of  in¬ 
strument  music  teachers  in  the  United 
.States  —  The  School  Band  Directors 
—  and  music  publi.shers  and  musical  in¬ 
strument  manufacturers”.  Adequate  op- 
|x>rtunities  are  available  through  frank 
discus.sion  groups  and  clinics  for  the 
improvement  of  relations  between  these 
groups.  Misunderstandings  and  misin¬ 
terpretations  are  given  thoughtful  and 
thorough  consideration  by  Imth  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  as.sociate  membership.  By 
can'ful  dissemination  of  this  infonna- 
tion  the  problems  that  confront  each 
party  are  lessened. 

I'his  understanding  and  mi'cting  on 
a  common  ground  brings  a  feeling  c>f 
unity,  and  with  this  a  third  objective 
“.  .  .  a  spirit  of  friendlines.s,  fellowship 
and  coop<Taiion  .  .  .”.  In  order  to 
strengthen  ones  physical  Ix'ing,  one  con¬ 
sults  the  proper  diet  charts  as  prescribed 
by  a  physician.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  band  director.  In  order  to  produce  a 
pro|rer  balance  in  the  student's  educa¬ 
tion.  the  director  must  consult  with 
others  in  his  same  element.  The  com¬ 
ment  has  often  been  made  following 
national  conventions  or  even  state  level 
tneetings  that  the  “rubbing  of  .shoitiders” 
or  “visiting  in  the  coffee  shop”  dot's 
tremendous  things  for  ones  ego  and 
eventually  promotes  a  resighting  of 
oties  own  goals  and  standards. 

The  .ASBDA  provides  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  recognizing  of  accomplished 
band  directors  throughout  the  nation  by 
electing  them  to  membership.  Often, 


because  of  the  qualifications  for  ttietn- 
bership  that  have  been  desised,  tnem- 
Iters  in  ASBDA  have  Iteen  falsely 
charged  with  forming  “cliques”.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  all  qualified 
band  directors  arc  invited  to  become 
members  if  they  so  desire.  There  ire 
certain  governing  agencies  that  have 
been  set  up  since  ASBD.-V  has  come  into 
existence  that  may  withhold  some  from 
membership.  The  reason  for  these  rules 
has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  to  lx*  able  to  accomplish 
something  worthwhile  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  chosen  work.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  one  who  is  not  actively  engaged 
in  the  direction  of  a  public  or  parot  hial 
school  band  could  not  understand  the 
problems  that  would  confront  this 
group.  From  my  position  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Memlx-rship  Committee  for  the 
past  several  years  I  have  l)een  able  lo 
sense  a  feeling  of  pride  on  the  p:irt  of 
the  memlx'rship  as  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  sponsr)r,  recommend  and 
finally  to  es’aluate  the  applications  for 
new  memix'rs.  Personalities  have  not, 
and  will  not  enter  into  the  selecting  of 
prospective  candidates  for  membership. 
.An  active  member’s  final  vote  is  cast  in 
the  light  of  the  applicant’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  his  philosophy  concerning 
those  with  whom  he  works  in  achiexing 
these  accomplishments. 

To  have  ex-en  a  small  part  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  boasts  objectives  such 
as  these  gives  me  a  real  sense  of  expec¬ 
tation  for  the  future  of  the  school  band 
pn)gram  in  this  country. 

The  F.nd 
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IcTa'Q  State  Teachers  College  teaches  instrumental  majors  to 


Do  It  Yourself ! ! 


By  Assoc.  Prof.  Frank  W.  Hill 
Music  Department 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


An  instrumental  music  teacher  in  the 
public  schoob  today,  needs  to  be  more 
than  a  performer  or  an  instructor  or  a 
conductor.  Instruments:  wind,  percus¬ 
sion,  or  strings,  need  repair,  cleaning, 
and  constant  care  if  they  are  to  fulfill 
their  function  in  producing  the  right 
tone  at  the  right  time.  In  the  hands  of 
an  eighth  grader,  reeds,  pads,  valves, 
and  strings  lead  a  precarious  and  often 
short-lived  exbtence. 

In  small  towns,  especially,  instrument 
repair  shops  are  few  and  far  between. 
Many  repairs  are  of  minor  nature,  but 
necessary.  To  ship  a  violin  a  hundred 
niles  to  have  a  tail-piece  gut  replaced. 


an  operation  costing  a  few  cents  and 
taking  only  a  few  minutes  time,  is,  ob¬ 
viously,  a  waste  of  time  and  expense. 
The  answer  is  “do  it  yourself”. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  a  major 
repair  job  is  necessary,  and  the  longer 
It  is  delayed,  the  worse  the  defect  be¬ 
comes.  Here  the  music  teacher  must 
diagnose,  and  be  aware  of  where  to 
send  the  iastrument  and  an  idea  of  the 
cost  of  repair. 

These  fringe  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  are  rarely  learned  in  his  college 
professor’s  studio.  Learning  the  hard 
way  —  through  long  experience,  is  un¬ 
reliable  and  costly. 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  among 
others,  has  solved  the  problem  by  offer¬ 
ing,  for  college  credit,  a  course  in  in¬ 
strument  repair,  required  of  all  instru¬ 
mental  music  majors. 

Dwring^  eadr  semester,  for  4  hours  a 
week,  two  groups  of  students  learn  the 
mechanism  of  all  instruments.  They  take 
them  apart  and  put  them  together.  They 
repair  “damage”  and  are  instructed  in 
factors  relating  to  quality,  adjustment 
and  alignment.  They  “become  acquaint¬ 
ed”  with  dealers,  factories,  and  repair 
firms  through  catalogs  and  literature. 
They  meet  representatives  of  commer¬ 
cial  firms,  and  often  visit  exhibits  at 
conventions  and  conferences. 

Equipment  for  conducting  the  course 
includes  workbenches  and  tools  of  the 
trade;  material  and  supplies;  and,  of 
course,  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  types  of 
instruments  to  serve  as  the  “guinea 
pigs”  for  dbsection  and  assembly. 

After  the  instructor  diseuxses  and 
demonstrates  each  particular  repair  pro¬ 
ject,  the  students  work  on  their  assigned 
instrument,  which  must  pass  rigid  in¬ 
spection  when  it  is  repaired. 

Here  it  must  be  gratefblly  stated  that 
several  commercial  instrument  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  generously  supply  per¬ 
tinent  literature  and  even  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  either  gratis  or  at  a  minimum  cost. 
For  example,  Scherl  and  Roth  in  Cleve¬ 
land  publishes  several  pamphlets  on  the 
care  of  string  instrument  repair.  William 
Lewis  and  Son,  Chicago  violin  firm, 
offers,  for  the  asking,  a  highly  informa¬ 
tive  brochure  called  “Vital  Statistics” 
on  the  construction  and  care  of  violins 
and  bows. 

The  Conn  Company  issues  a  booklet 
called  “How  to  Care  For  Your  Instru¬ 
ment”,  and  from  Leblanc  comes  “Clar¬ 
inet  Repair”,  etc.,  etc. 

Granted  that  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  are  necessary  to  qualify  as  an  “ex- 
{Turn  to  page  63) 


^nk  W.  Hill  (whit*  shirt)  shows  instrunwntol  Music  Majors  at  I.S.T.C.  th*  "Do  It  Yoursolf' 
t*chniqu*s  on  instrunwnt  rtpairs. 


Music  is  not  only  an  art;  it  is  also  a  science 
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How  Playing  A  Musical  Instrument 

Has  Helped  Me  As  A  Scientist 


By  Dr.  Harold  L.  Dimond 
Petrochemicals  Research  Scientist 
Research  Center,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
Harmarville,  Pennsylvania 


Off-hours,  how«*\cr,  my  pastimr  Is 
musir;  more  sporifically  playing  th<* 
trombone.  A  conflict  of  interests,  one 
might  think?  Actually,  not  at  all.  For 
music  is  not  only  an  art;  il  is  a  science. 

Music,  like  any  science,  has  its  o>\'n 
laws,  systemati/.ed  observations,  and  ex¬ 
periences.  It  is  an  art  in  that  once  having 
mastered  these  fundamentals,  the  mu¬ 
sician  can  express  himself  within  these 
limits  in  an  infinite  number  of  wavs.  To 


the  musician,  this  is  known  as  “style"; 
to  the  scientist,  as  “creativity”.  For  ai 
long  as  both  men  stay  within  their  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  whether  in  music  or 
science,  the  creation  of  a  ne\s-  musical 
sound  or  experience  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  new  scientific  idea.  And  although 
science,  as  well  as  music,  is  based  prim¬ 
arily  on  immutable  laws,  one  may  de¬ 
velop  new  theories  in  the  laboratory  just 
as  one  may  come  up  with  new  ideas  in 
the  field  of  music.  In  this  sense,  theg 
both  fields  are  alike. 

In  college,  I  remember  that  they  used 
to  call  the  Arts  &  Sciences  “The  Dis¬ 
ciplines”.  Having  since  mastered  both 
the  trombone  and  organic  chemistry,  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  word 
than  “discipline”  to  describe  these  activ¬ 
ities. 

Music  requires  disciplined  thinking;  it 
is  a  very  exact  art.  In  mastering  an  in¬ 
strument,  one  trains  the  hands,  the 
tiiind,  and  develops  coordination.  There 
is  little  difference  between  learning 
notes  or  mastering  chemical  symlx)li 
The  training  received  in  developing  as 
a  musician  is  invaluable  in  preparing  a 
man  for  a  scientific  career  and  the  skilb 
gained  through  music  are  indispensable 
to  the  future  scientist. 

Throughout  the  years,  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  practice  on  my  trombtme 
at  least  one  hour  a  day.  Each  evening  I 
take  out  my  horn  and  work  out  on 
music  that  I’ve  never  seen  before.  This 
rigid  schedule  may  seem  strange  since 
.  I’m  mv  own  critic  and  have  no  teacher 


MUSIC  HAS  A  GREAT  INFLUENCE  on  childrM. 
My  sons  (I  So  r)  Gory  Lao  and  Randy  Ala* 
hov*  both  loornod  So  oppraciolo  fin*  sounds 
bocouso  of  nsy  musical  inSorosts.  My  wif*  sup¬ 
ports  my  convictions  100%. 


"What's  a  trombone  got  to  do  with 
chemistry?”.  I'm  often  asked.  “Plenty,” 
is  my  reply.  And  if  you  will  bear  with 
me  for  the  next  few  minutes,  perhaps 
you'll  sec  how  playing  a  musical  instni- 
ment  can  be  of  great  help  to  a  scientist. 

My  chosen  pntfession  is  organic  chem¬ 
istry.  By  day,  1  engage  in  petrochemicals 
research  for  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  at  its 
main  technical  renter  at  Harmarville, 
Pa. 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  MUSIC  halp*  m«  in  my 
doily  work  at  o  tciontitt,  notoi  Or.  Dimond. 
"Each  ovoning,  I  toko  out  my  horn  and  proc- 
lico  lor  at  loatt  on#  hour  on  mutic  I'vo  novor 
toon  boforo." 
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OIGANIC  CHEMIST  Harold  L.  Dimond  ttondt 
at  on#  of  tho  ontroncot  to  GuK  Oil  Corporo- 
lion'i  main  tocknical  contor  at  Harmarvillo,  Pa. 
Off-kourt,  Dr.  Dimand't  ckiof  kobby  it  tho 
trombono. 


landy,  who  it  almott  night,  it  jutt  baginning 
to  loarn  tho  trombono.  With  a  littio  diligonco 
and  ditciplino.  I'm  turn  ho'll  mako  it. 
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PASSING  ON  my  mutical  know-how  to  our 
youth  ghrot  mo  much  totitfoction.  At  ona  of  tho 
Ihroo  adult  mombort  of  a  uniquo  toan-oga 
bond,  tho  Major  Minert,  I  kolp  tolontod  high 
tchoolort  opprociata  good  twing. 


prodding  me.  But  though  I  sometimes 
set  my  sights  too  high  and  choose  too 
difficult  a  piece,  I  never  give  up  until 
I  have  mastered  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

.Actually,  this  is  just  a  question  of  dili¬ 
gence  or  discipline.  The  same  holds 
true  for  my  work  with  Gulf.  Almost 
every  chemical  problem  can  be  solved 
in  one  or  more  satisfactory  ways  if  oni- 
has  the  tenacity  and  willingness  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  disci¬ 
pline  I  acquired  as  a  youth  from  music 
is  a  les.son  well  learned,  for  it  helps  me 
daily  in  my  work  as  a  chemi.st.  This  is 
not  an  unilateral  observation,  I  may 
add,  for  many  of  my  colleagues  at  Gulf 
Research  &  Development  Company  who 
themselves  are  accomplished  musicians 
also  have  expressed  like  views. 

Music,  though,  has  many  other  values 
for  me.  It  is  a  wonderful  therapy  for 
pent-up  emotion.s.  I  recall  that  during 
periods  of  long  and  sustained  study  in 
graduate  school,  I  periodically  would 
require  moments  of  relaxation  to  relieve 
tension. 

This  u.se  for  music  is,  I  realize,  not  a 
common  one.  But  in  my  case,  I  consider 
it  most  valuable  since  I  believe  that  if 
it  were  not  for  this  outlet,  I  .should  have 
had  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  with 
my  studies.  I  might  add  that  this  also 
is  a  constructive  way  to  “let  off  steam” 
at  home  when  the  wife  returns  from  the 
shopping  center  with  t<K»  many  pur¬ 
chases  or  the  children  misbehave! 

Beyond  this,  however,  music  is  a 
wonderful  morale-builder.  As  a  child,  I 
was  extremely  shy.  Gradually,  this  shy¬ 
ness  was  defeated  as  I  improved  on  the 
trombone.  Although  it  didn’t  occur  to 
me  then,  I  now  realize  that  a  good  per¬ 
formance  on  the  horn  heljied  build  up 
my  confidence.  I  soon  learned  that  the 
only  differeiM'e  In-tween  success  and 
failure  was  .simply  a  question  of  under¬ 
standing  the  material. 

Thus,  thorough  familiarity  with  music 
l)ecame  for  me  a  springlxiard  for  an 
equal  facility  with  science. 

After  all,  the  confidence  and  profi¬ 
ciency  required  to  stand  up  sctlo  with  a 
horn  Ijefore  an  audience  is  no  different 
than  that  n<-eded  to  present  an  oral  re¬ 
port  in  the  classrcMuii  or  at  a  laboratory’ 
.staff  meeting. 

Music  is  nut  simple;  it  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  business.  To  be  a  good  musician, 
one  must  learn  the  scales;  figures;  must 
Ik‘  able  to  read,  write  and  arrange; 
understand  harmony;  play  “off  the 
cuff”;  and  develop  style.  This  takes  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  practice.  But 
it  is  indeed  rewarding,  for  the  better  you 
p«*rform  these  tasks,  the  more  you  enjoy 
them. 

The  same  fundamentals  learned  in 
music  apply  to  science.  Ba.sic  .scientific 
(Turn  to  page  69) 


MUSIC  IS  WONDERFUL  THERAPY  for  pont-up 
oinotioni  following  tong  poriodt  of  tuttoinod 
ond  arduous  study,  obsarvos  Dr.  Dimond  at 
his  laboratory  dosk. 


PREPARING  A  SAMPLE  for  analysis,  chomist- 
trombonist  Harold  L.  Dimond  washos  o  rooc- 
tion  product  in  a  separatory  funnel. 


ONE  OF  MY  GREATCST  PLEASURES  is  to  play 
along  with  a  good  recording,  notes  the  Gulf 
scientist. 
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It  is  heartening  to  note  the  — 


Increased  Interest  In  Brass  Chamber  Music 


By  Willard  I.  Musser 
Assoc.  Prof.  Music 

State  University  College  of  Education 
Crane  Department  of  Music 
Potsdam,  New  York 


'Fhe  rising  prominence  and  increas* 
ing  popularity  of  brass  ensembles  is  just 
one  more  musical  phenomenon  of  the 
past  twenty  or  more  years.  When  in  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s  school  bands  began 
to  multiply,  progressive  music  educa¬ 
tors  began  to  realize  that  membership 
in  the  larger  bands  was  not  enough  to 
prepare  the  student  for  a  thorough  and 
well-balanced  instrumental  background. 
They  knew,  besides  teaching  the  stud¬ 
ent  on  his  instrument,  actual  practice 
in  ensemble  playing  was  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  to  his  over-all  instrumental  train¬ 
ing.  To  overcome  this  hiatus  in  the 
student’s  training,  educators  included 
ensemble  playing  in  their  program,  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  this  way  an  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  made  available  to 
the  student  by  his  participating  in  a 
smaller  group.  In  this  way  the  student 
would  have  the  experience  of  working 
in  a  group  in  which  each  instrument 
was  “exposed"  and  each  player  answer- 
able  for  his  more  personal  share  in  the 
over-all  effect.  Furthermore,  the  inti¬ 
mate  nature  of  performing  in  such  a 
small  group  appealed  to  the  students 
because  it  tended  not  only  to  develop 
indiridual  responsibility  and  musician- 
ship,  but  also  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  study  and  perform  works  of  all  peri¬ 
ods  more  suitable  to  a  smaller  group. 

One  begins  to  realize  the  significance 
of  this  new  development  in  the  field  of 
music  education  by  the  vast  amount  of 
fine  brass  literature  now  available  and 
the  increased  recognition  given  to  this 
training  medium  by  many  educational 
institutions  on  all  levels.  One  must  also 
take  into  consideration  that  practically 
every  major  symphony  orchestra  boasts 
of  its  Brass  Ensemble.  These  professional 


ensembles  are,  generally,  made  up  of 
first  chair  men.  Their  field  of  endeav¬ 
or  is  not  restricted  to  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  concert  performances,  but  is  also 
aimed,  as  an  educational  aid,  at  stud¬ 
ents  in  schools  and  colleges.  Many  of 
these  professional  ensembles,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  various  music  de¬ 
partments,  conduct  concert-clinic  pro¬ 
grams  and  demonstrations. 


Willard  I.  Muuar 


The  Bra.ss  Ensemble  is  not  merely  a 
present  day  innov'ation.  Since  early 
times  brass  instruments  were  used,  but 
primarily  as  instrumenu  for  the  out- 
of-doors.  It  was  not  until  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that  the  brass  really  be¬ 
gan  to  be  used  as  indoor  instruments. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  invention  of 
the  piston  valve,  improvements  in  in¬ 


strument  construction  and  in  mouth¬ 
piece  design.  Their  entree  into  the  con¬ 
cert  and  operatic  world  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  such  great  composers  as  Wag¬ 
ner,  Brahms,  Tschaikovsky,  Berlioz, 
Richard  Strauss,  Mahler,  etc.  writing 
opulent  brass  scoring  into  their  works. 

The  brass  instrument  of  today  is  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  powerful  dynamic 
sonorities,  subtle  differentiations  in  ton¬ 
al  effects  and  dynamic  gradations  down 
to  the  lightest  pianissimo.  Recently  the 
fluegelhom,  the  mezzo-soprano  voice  of 
the  brass  family,  has  again  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  trumpet,  trombone, 
tuba,  and  French  horn  to  round  out  the 
Brass  Ensemble.  Perhaps,  at  this  point,  a 
brief  resume  on  the  fluegelhom  would 
be  in  order. 

The  fluegelhom,  originally  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  keyed-bugle  family,  is  a  tap- 
ered-bore  instmment  usually  with  pis¬ 
ton  valves.  Because  its  mouthpiece  is 
more  funnel  shaped  and  its  bore  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  conical  than  that  of  the 
comet  and  tmmpet,  the  fluegelhom 
produces  a  broader,  mellower  tone. 

The  fluegelhom  is  not  a  new  instni- 
ment.  Its  ancestor,  much  like  our  com¬ 
mon  bugle  in  bore,  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  very  early  centuries.  According 
to  Curt  Sachs,  the  instmment  was  first 
constmcted  in  Austria  between  1820 
and  1830  and  its  original  German  name 
has  ever  since  been  preserved  in  the 
English-speaking  countries.  There  is 
much  evidence  that  these  instmments 
were  very  popular  in  European  bands 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  19th 
century  and  have  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  their  prominence  up  to  the  present 
day. 

In  America,  the  fluegelhom  has  not 
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alwass  been  included  in  our  “regular 
instniiiientation”.  To  most  listeners,  even 
to  n  any  professionals,  it  was  only  a 
nam<  in  the  reference  books;  but,  now 
it  cc.ises  to  be  just  a  historical  item. 
Man',  of  our  famous  composers  are  now  I 
writing  for  the  fluegelhom,  including  it 
in  th''ir  original  compositions  for  band. 
Among  these  is  Heitor  Villa-Lobos  who  [ 
icored  for  fluegelhom  in  his  recent 
“Fantass’  in  Three  Movements  for  Wind 
Orchestra”.  It  has  just  recently  made  an  | 
entrance  into  the  symphony  orchestra.  ! 
Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  with  his  acute 
sense  of  color,  heard  or  had  the  fluegel-  ^ 
honi's  ideal  mezzo-soprano  bra.ss  quality 
in  mind  for  when  he  recently  wrote  his 
“Ninth  Symphony”,  he  created  for  it 
seseral  very  lovely  solo  passages. 

The  Brass  Ensemble  ran  best  be  de-  ! 
scril)ed  as  an  instmmental  group  with  i 
a  minimum  of  players  with  usually,  but  i 
a  single  performer  to  each  part.  Music  I 
for  such  a  group  must  truly  be  called  , 

chamber  music.  j 

I 

The  training  one  receives  from  par-  i 
tkipation  in  such  a  group  is  not  only 
valuable  in  music,  hut  is,  in  a  sense,  an 
education  in  the  art  of  living.  The 
player  in  such  small  ensembles  learns 
that  not  only  must  he  be  able  to  play 
his  part  adequately,  but  must  at  all 
times,  even  in  his  solo  passages,  sub¬ 
ordinate  himself  to  the  good  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  This  is  inv’aluable 
training  because  he  learns  to  be  both 
leader  and  follower,  and  unlike  the 
performer  in  a  large  group,  who  is  so 
preoccupied  in  the  playing  of  his  Ac¬ 
tion  that  he  hears  little  more  than  the 
part  he  is  playing,  he  develops  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  hear  what  is  happening  in  all  the 
parts  all  the  time. 

The  small  ensemble  player  also  de¬ 
velops  a  sense  of  appreciation  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  others,  for  he  learns  no 
gmiip  ran  be  effective  unless  its  individ¬ 
ual  members  realize  that  a  unity  of 
interpretation  and  a  desire  for  each 
member  to  do  his  best  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  must  supersede  any  desire  of 
self-importance.  Participation  in  a  i 
small  group  also  tends  to  develop  the 
ability  of  self-criticism,  the  desire  for 
accuracy,  the  ability  to  adapt,  to  pre- 
serv'e  ....  qualities  beneficial  not  only 
to  musical  growth,  but  in  every  field  1 
of  endeavor.  I 

Performing  in  the  small  ensemble  | 
also  helps  the  student  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  larger  musical 
forms.  Music  for  the  .small  ensemble  is 
built  along  the  lines  of  the  symphony 
and  because  it  is  presented  with  few  in¬ 
struments  it  develops  a  closeness  of  at¬ 
tention  to  what  is  happening  in  the  total 
musical  structure. 

The  Brass  Ensemble  is  practicable  in 
{Turn  to  page  69) 


You  — Mr.  Baud  Director  — 


Music  Educator? 


By  William  Funke,  PBM 
Director  of  Music 
Haxtun  Public  School 
Haxtun,  Colorado 


Mr.  Band  Director,  you,  like  all  of 
the  other  teachers  in  the  United  States 
of  America  have  recently  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  your  job  is  one  which  is  filled 
with  dangers.  The  recent  attacks  upon 
American  education  as  a  whole  have 
caused  a  great  many  confused  thoughts 
in  the  minds  of  teachers.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  criticism  has  been  directed 
at  the  quality  and  quantity  of  science 
and  mathematics  being  taught  in  our 
schools,  hut  once  in  a  while  the  terms 
“fads”  or  “frills”  will  be  voiced.  These 
two  words  are  the  ones  which  should 
cause  you  some  apprehension.  To  be 
blunt,  American  music  education  is  in 
a  position  to  be  severely  chastised  by 
many  critics  who  can  see  only  the 
sciences  and  mathematics  as  a  “cure- 
all”  for  the  ills  of  the  world. 

Answering  Criticism 

It  seems  to  be  natural  for  one  to 
fight  back  at  such  critics  with  a  blind 
and  confused  fervor,  but  this  typo  of 
reaction  only  serves  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  criticism.  No,  you  cannot  answer 
criticism  in  this  wav.  Band  directors  and 
orchestra  directors  have  sought  to  just¬ 
ify  the  existence  of  s<'hool  music  organi¬ 
zations  by  stating  all  the  great  benefits 
of  music  such  as  discipline,  leisure  time 
activities,  health,  and  many  more 
aspects  which  can  only  be  called  im¬ 
portant  by-products  of  music  and  not 
prime  objectives.  By  falling  bark  on 
these  “cushions  against  criticism”  as  a 
means  of  justifying  your  program,  you 
are  actually  to  some  extent  endangering 
it. 

McMurray  writing  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
states  that: 

The  danger  to  music  education  is 
that  by  claiming  contribution  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  specific  and  non-musical  out¬ 
comes,  music  educators  will  uninten¬ 


tionally  give  support  to  the  feeling  that 
music  is  an  unessential  frilU 

At  first  glance  this  statement  may 
seem  like  educational  doubletalk,  but 
upon  closer  scrutiny  the  meaning  be¬ 
comes  clear.  If  the  only  reason  music 
education  programs  have  for  existing 
is  to  foster  a  group  of  results  that 
can  be  better  developed  by  some  other 
field  of  endeavor,  then  indeed  the  whole 
program  is  in  a  precarious  position. 
How  could  music  educators  have  come 
to  arrive  at  this  state  of  almost  apolo¬ 
getic  being?  It  must  be  that  directors 
themselv’es  have  failed  to  realize  the 
value  of  masic  and  its  effect  on  human 
beings.  This  sad  situation  has  been 
aided  in  part  by  uninformed  adminis¬ 
trators  seeking  to  justify  the  music  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  part  by  pressures  from  the 
general  public  which  demands  sensa¬ 
tional  and  somewhat  superficial  results. 

If  you  are  to  bear  the  title  “music 
educator”  your  program  mu.st  have 
more  adequate  justification  than  that  just 
discus.sed.  McMurray  has  stated  in  a 
sound  musical  way  why  a  music  educa¬ 
tion  program  is  justified.  It  deserves 
your  consideration. 

Music  education  is  justified  because 
when  the  more  refined  portions  of  our 
musical  culture  are  communicated,  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  communicated 
will  find  in  music  what  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  find  otherwise,  there¬ 
by  expanding  his  environment  and  in¬ 
creasing  his  power  to  find  a  good  life 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


’Foster  McMurray,  “Pragmatism  in 
Music  Education”,  Basic  Concepts  of 
Music  Education,  Fifty-seventh  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I  (Chicago, 
Illinois:  University  of  Chicago  Pres.s, 
1958),  pp.  30-61. 
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Th«  Individual  Studunt 


through  deliberate  guidance  of  his  be¬ 
havior  and  its  outcomes.'^ 

With  this  statement  the  first  thought 
of  this  discussion  closes  and  leads  us  to 
the  question  indicated  in  the  title 
“Music  Educator?”  Yes,  before  you  can 
consider  yourself  a  music  educator,  you 
must  be  sure  that  you  educate  musically. 

Now,  in  light  of  the  statement  of 
justification  given  above,  estimate  what 
percentage  of  the  music  programs,  and 
more  specifically  band  programs,  in  ef¬ 
fect  today  could,  with  any  degree  of 
honesty,  l)e  classified  as  music  educa¬ 
tion?  If  you  are  completely  honest  with 
yourself  the  answer  you  get  will  not  be 
cause  for  joy.  We  as  band  directors  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  soul  s<*arching  and 
crititical  evaluation  of  our  own  pro¬ 
grams.  For  a  time  let  us  forget  all  of 
the  reasons  we  usually  give  for  our 
actions.  By  these  I  mean,  “1  have  a  foot¬ 
ball  band,”  “my  community  demands 
so  much  from  the  band,”  “the  players 
are  loaded  with  activities,”  or  “the 
kids  don’t  like  good  music.”  These  are 
all  factors  and  unfortunately  they  are 
powerful  factors  in  determining  our 
course  of  progress. 

Theoretical  Knowledge 

Let  us  discuss  some  other  factors 
which  should  help  determine  our  cours<’. 
Do  you  believe  that  a  knowledge  of 
theory  (keys  —  rhythm  —  notation  — 
harmony)  is  necessary  if  your  students 
are  to  want  to  play  in  musical  organi¬ 
zations  when  they  leave  school,  or  if 
they  are  to  better  understand  the  music 
that  is  all  about  them?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  you  agree  to  this.  Are  you 
providing  an  opportunity  to  gain  such 
knowledge  during  the  rehearsal,  not  just 
superficially  and  accidentally,  but  by 
planned  discussion  of  such  facets  of 
music.  If  you  are  not,  then  your  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  denied  one  of  the  re¬ 
finements  of  mu.sic.  They  are  being  de¬ 
nied  a  chance  of  becoming  more  liter¬ 
ate  performers;  therefore,  the  program 
is  not  music  education. 

Music  History 

The  next  area  which  is  vital  to  the 
music  program  which  would  be  educa¬ 
tional  is  that  of  history,  forms,  and  liter¬ 
ature.  You  can  almost  hear  the  loud 
shouts  about  these  subjects  basing  to 
be  taught  in  the  general  music  class,  as 
certainly  they  should  be,  but  is  a  sul>- 
ject  more  meaningful  when  taught  as 
abstract  fact  or  when  it  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  personal  experience?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

The  band  director  who  truly  has  the 
interest  of  his  students  as  his  prime 
motivation  will  not  allow  the  rehearsal 
to  become  a  mas.sed  technical  exerci.se. 


but  will  use  it  to  impart  bits  of  re¬ 
lated  historical  knowledge  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises.  We  hear  much  about 
integration  of  subject  matter.  Certainly 
no  one  can  deny  that  elements  of  musi¬ 
cal  knowledge  must  be  integrated  into 
the  rehearsal  if  the  students  are  to 
\  achieve  any  degree  of  musical  growth. 

You  as  a  director  are  responsible  also 
for  teaching  your  students  the  basic 
forms  of  music,  symphony,  fugue,  and 
the  other  most  common  forms.  This  is 
most  important  to  the  furthering  of 
their  musical  knowledge. 

Present  Good  Literature 

As  a  leader  of  young  people  every  di¬ 
rector  must  make  sure  that  a  great 
amount  of  good  standard  music  litera¬ 
ture  is  presented  to  his  students.  The 
obvious  way  to  present  good  literature, 
of  course,  is  in  proper  selection  of  music 
to  be  programmed  and  rehearsed.  None 
of  the  readers  will  deny  that  all  too 
often  we  yield  to  the  general  public  and 
the  players  in  selecting  music.  Certainly 
these  groups  are  to  be  considered  and 
satisfied  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
worthwhile  literature.  Remember  the 
section  of  the  statement  justifying  music 
education  which  states  “the  refined  por¬ 
tions  of  our  musical  culture”  must  be 
presented.  In  the  case  of  the  band,  more 
and  more  good  contemporary  works  are 
being  published,  and  there  are  some 
fine  transcriptions  of  standard  litera¬ 
ture  which  can  be  used.  We  cannot  pre¬ 
sent  all  the  literature  necessary  by  play¬ 
ing.  The  director  of  a  band  or  orchestra 
must  use  recordings.  If  this  is  not  done 
by  the  directors,  many  students  will 
never  be  exposed  to,  or  shown  the  value 
,  of,  our  musical  heritage  and  the  vast 
resources  of  the  world’s  great  music. 

Once  again  come  wails  from  dis¬ 
gruntled  directors  about  how  time  con¬ 
suming  the  teaching  of  history,  form, 
and  music  literature  must  be,  but  if  a 
director  believes  that  these  elements  of 
music  are  important,  and  he  must  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  important,  then  the  time 
spent  on  such  activities  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  lost. 

In  and  through  our  program  we  will 
try  in  every  possible  way  to  widen  the 
cultural  horizons  of  children  and  young 
people  and  to  lead  them  to  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  vast  range  and  variety 
of  human  experience.^ 

This  awareness  is  necessary  for  musi¬ 
cal  growth  which  in  turn  is  necessary 
if  a  pn^am  is  to  be  considered  music 
education.  Are  vou  a  MUSIC  EDU¬ 
CATOR? 


•James  L.  Mursell,  Music  Education 
and  Principles  (Ne^'  York:  Silver  Bur¬ 
den  and  Company,  1956),  p.  65. 


The  final  area  in  which  you  mua 
examine  your  program  and  your  teach¬ 
ing  is  that  of  relating  music  to  the  child. 
This  is  most  necessary  in  determining 
if  your  program  is  based  on  educational 
values,  or  if  it  is  based  on  entertainment 
values.  Relating  music  to  the  child’s  life 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pans  of 
your  job.  Mr.  Director,  if  this  is  not 
done,  the  result  will  be  that  your  stu¬ 
dents  may  become  pawns  which  yt>u  use 
to  play  a  giant  game  of  chess.  These 
are  severely  critical  words,  but  if  we 
are  honest  we  must  admit  that  in  mam' 
instances  students  are  "used”  instead  of 
served.  This  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
in  a  publicly  supported  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 

What  is  meant  by  relating  music  to 
the  child?  Every  human  being  is  a 
different  entity  with  varying  emotions. 
To  each  and  every  one  music  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  and  those  meanings  must 
be  respected  by  you.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  you  are  not  to  guide  him  to  higher 
values  than  those  he  possesses,  that  is 
part  of  your  responsibility,  but  in  doing 
so  you  must  allow  musical  experiences 
which  are  important  to  the  child  to  be 
important  to  your  program.  These  ex¬ 
periences  can  be  a  great  resource  for 
discussions  of  various  functions  of  musir 
and  can  even  be  a  determining  factor 
in  selecting  music  to  be  played  by  the 
band  or  orchestra.  Integration  is  an 
important  part  of  education.  Is  your 
program  based  on  "music  education”.^ 

Yes,  your  program  may  be  considered 
of  frill  by  some,  but  if  you  can  justify 
its  existence  by  educational  values,  and 
not  just  by  by-products  your  position 
is  sound  and  secure.  Your  administrator 
will  back  your  program  with  no  qualms 
if  it  is  truly  music  education. 

Principals  and  administrators  will 
welcome  a  clear  cut  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  position  from  teachers.  They 
will  realize  that  music  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  exists  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
children  musically  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  community  prestige,  filling  trophy 
cases,  or  increased  revenue.* 

We  have  a  wonderful  profession  that 
is  full  of  possibilities  to  lead  young 
people  to  a  life  of  better  understanding 
of  music,  and  a  fuller  enjoyment  of 
music.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
confuse  music  education  with  spectacular 
results  of  performance  and  thereby  en- 
[Turn  to  page  70) 


*Oleta  A.  Benn,  “A  Message  For  Ne» 
Teachers”,  Basic  Concepts  of  Munc 
Education,  Fifty-seventh  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  I  (Chicago,  Illinob: 
University  of  Chicago  Pres.s,  1958),  pp. 
339-355. 


•Ibid. 


Xviv  the  United  States  of  America  has  a  ivonderful  nezv  place 
for  its  highly  talented  young  students  — 


Interlochen  Arts  Academy 


As  told  to  Forrest  L.  McAllister 


Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  President  and 
founder  of  the  Interlochen  Arts  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  has  in¬ 
formed  this  writer  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  boarding  school  for  talented 
high  school  students.  Scheduled  to  open 
next  September  10,  enrolling  approxi¬ 
mately  300  students,  the  Interlochen 
.\rts  Academy  will  offer  a  complete 
college  preparatory  curriculum  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  highly  specialized  training  in 
music,  art,  drama,  and  dance,  utilizing 
the  winterized  facilities  of  the  famous 
National  Music  Camp. 

“Music  offerings  will  include  a  100 
piece  youth  symphony  orchestra,”  said 
Dr.  Maddy,  “also  a  symphonic  band 
choir,  chamber  music,  composition,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  private  lessons  in  all  in¬ 
struments  and  voice.  Frequent  concerts, 
broadcasts,  television  performances  and 
recording  sessions  will  provide  training 
not  available  elsewhere  in  winter.  The 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  33  years  of  highly  successful 
training  of  gifted  young  people  at  the 
National  Music  Camp  in  summertime”, 
said  Dr.  Maddy,  “and  it  will  apply  the 
same  principles  of  competitive  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  in  winter  as  we  do 
at  Camp  in  the  summer.” 

“In  this  climate  of  mutual  interests 
and  opportunity  to  concentrate  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods  of  time,  these  carefully 
chosen  students  are  sure  to  achieve  goals 
which  they  could  not  attain  under  nor¬ 
mal  day  school  conditions.” 

,  “Classes  will  meet  six  days  a  week 
antf  will  take  advantage  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  audio-visual  learning  techniques 
in  all  academic  subjects.  Evenings  will 
be  devoted  to  special  rehearsals,  recitals. 


lectures,  concerts  by  vi.siting  artLsts  and 
faculty  members,  and  social  events,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  study  before  taps 
at  ten.” 

“There  will  be  no  week-end  vaca¬ 
tions”,  Dr.  Maddy  said,  “Instead  there 
will  be  special  activities  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  participation  in  hobby  projects, 
seasonal  sports,  unusual  arts  programs 
such  as  oratorio  or  operetta  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  radio,  television  and  re¬ 
cording  projects,  field  trips,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  practice.” 

“Small  classes  in  academic  subjects 
and  private  lessons  from  artist  perform¬ 
ers  in  arts  subjects  will  provide  for  ac¬ 
celerated  learning  in  keeping  with  the 
talent  and  intelligence  of  the  students. 
Five  class  periods  a  day  will  be  devoted 
to  college  preparatory  academic  sub¬ 
jects  and  five  hours  a  day  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  specialized  training  in  music, 
art,  drama,  and/or  dance.  Mild  but  per¬ 
sistent  competition  —  in  keeping  with 
our  American  way  of  life  —  will  pro¬ 
vide  motivation  and  promotion  by 
achievement  instead  of  the  usual  plan 
of  promotion  based  on  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  class.” 

“The  Academy  will  be  open  to  tal¬ 
ented  students  from  grades  9,  10,  and  1 1 
the  first  year  and  from  grades  8  through 
12  the  second  year  and  thereafter.  Some 
scholarships  are  available  for  outstand¬ 
ing  players  of  instruments  needed  to 
complete  the  instrumentation  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  and  band  —  string 
basses,  bassoons,  harps,  etc.”  according 
to  Dr.  Maddy.  “The  ultimate  aim  is  to 
provide  scholarship  assistance  to  all 
worthy  applicants.” 

“The  school  was  organized  to  meet 


the  demand.s  of  parents  of  talented 
young  people  attending  the  National 
Music  Camp,  whose  main  interest  is  in 
the  arts,  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  intensive  study  in  these  fields  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  their  college  preparatory  aca¬ 
demic  work.” 

“Health  and  personal  guidance  are 
major  considerations  in  the  planning 
of  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy  where 
the  school  must  take  the  place  of  the 
home  during  most  of  the  year,”  Dr. 
Maddy  continued.  “Physical  education, 
including  personal  sports,  will  be  aimed 
at  developing  rugged  health  and  good 
sportsmanship  among  all  of  the  students 

—  without  interscholastic  sports.” 

“There  is  no  other  secondary  board¬ 
ing  school  in  America  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  concentrated  training  in  the 
arts  fields  in  addition  to  academic 
schooling  leading  to  cqllege  entrance.” 
Dr.  Maddy  described  the  facilities  of 
the  new  school  to  be  ‘the  very  best’  and 
the  faculty  to  be  made  up  of  artist 
teachers  as  well  as  academic  teachers 
who  have  definite  interests  in  one  or 
more  of  the  arts. 

“Among  the  features  of  the  Academy 
during  the  first  year  will  be  many  guests 
who  have  achieved  world  acclaim  as 
artists,  musicians,  dancers  or  compos¬ 
ers,”  Dr.  Maddy  added.  “These  people 

—  symbols  of  achievement  in  their 
fields  —  have  been  invited,  not  just  to 
perform,  but  to  meet  and  talk  with  our 
students  on  an  informed  basis  and  to 
discuss  with  them  their  careers.  Among 
those  who  have  been  invited  are  Robert 
Frost,  Aaron  Cooeland,  Thomas  Hart 

{Turn  to  page  56) 
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ASBDA  OBJECTIVES  CONTINUE  TO  BE  REALIZED 


By  Phil  Fuller 
ASBDA  Editor 

The  American  School  Band  Directors’ 
Association  was  organized  by  forward- 
looking  individuals  who  believed  impli¬ 
citly  in  the  inherent  values  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curricular  education  of  American  youth. 
They  believed  that  by  banding  together 
the  outstanding  band  directors  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  the  potential  for 
improvements  in  various  phases  of  band 
activities  was  unlimited.  The  concept  of 
“selective”  membership  was  in  keeping 
with  the  objective  of  developing  an  or¬ 
ganization,  the  membership  of  which, 
would  represent  the  ultimate  in  col¬ 
lective  experience  and  ability  to  work 
together  towards  achieving  a  common 
goal. 

Although  the  first  conventions  were 
•  oncemed  primarily  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  organizational  mechanics,  the 
development  of  philosophy,  aims  and  ol>- 
jectives,  were  also  items  which  shared 
proportionate  consideration.  As  a  result 
the  ground  work  was  laid  at  these  very 
first  meetings  which  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  focal  point  of  action, 
and  the  direction  in  which  future 
thought  and  energies  were  to  take  was 
firmly  established  with  the  “ASBD.\ 
Reseanh  Committee”,  with  Dale  C. 


Harris  as  Chairman.  This  committee, 
originally  called  the  “Continuing  and 
Comprehensive  Program  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  School  Bands”  became  the 
hub  of  research  projects  undertaken  by 
the  Association.  It  set  out  to  accomplish 
tasks  which,  at  the  outset,  appeared  to 
be  so  monumental  and  all-encompassing 
in  scope  that  deadlines  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  were  not  set.  It  didn’t  take  long, 
however,  before  the  calibre  of  ASBDA 
membership  became  apparent,  and  pro¬ 
jects  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  des¬ 
tined  for  far-future  accomplishment 
were  brought  to  fruition  quickly  and 
efficiently.  This  includes  research  pro¬ 
jects  and  compilations  which  have  been 
acclaimed  by  educators,  musicians,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  music  tradesmen  as  some  of 
the  most  exceptional  and  outstanding 
achievements  of  their  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  ASBDA  has,  in  a  short 
period  of  time  assumed  a  role  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  band  field  which  is  enviable 
by  any  standards. 

The  most  recent,  and  possibly  the 
most  obvious  achievement  to  directly 
affect  all  band  directors  is  that  which 
was  announced  in  last  month’s  column 
regarding  the  “Standardization  of  the 
Band  Score”.  It  was  announced  last 
month  that  Shawnee  Press,  Inc.,  would 
carry  a  statement  in  future  publications 
regarding  the  distribution  of  parts  in 
the  band  score.  The  statement  will  read 
“Instrumentation  and  distribution  of 
parts  in  accordance  with  ASBDA  Rec¬ 


ommended  Standardized  Band  Instm- 
mentation”.  Mr.  Earl  Willhoite,  educa¬ 
tional  Director  of  Shawnee  Press  had 
this  to  say  in  a  letter  to  this  editor: 

“Insofar  as  possible  we  intend  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  future  the  ASBDA  Recom¬ 
mended  Standardized  Band  Instrumen¬ 
tation.  We  are  happy  that  your  Asso<-ia- 
tion  has  taken  a  firm  stand  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  has  taken  positive  action  on  a 
matter  which  demands  standardization 
and  on  which  there  are  such  divergent 
opinions. 

“We  believe  certain  items  fall  within 
the  province  of  composers,  publishing 
production  departments  and  editors  and 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
individuals  and  committees.  We  hope 
your  Association  can  permit  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  discretion  and  make 
decisions  in  these  areas  — 

“A  —  Full  score  and/or  condensed 
score  —  We  do  not  produce  a  full 
Score  for  all  numbers.  Concert,  Contest 
and  study  numbers  demand  a  full  score; 
often  a  condensed  score  will  suffice  for 
noselty  and  program  type  numbers  with 
olnious  distribution  of  instruments. 

“B  —  Back-to-Back  Parts  — 

“C  —  Order  of  Instrumentation — ” 

The  association  is  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  action  and  position  taken  by 
Shawnee  Press,  and  the  courteous  con¬ 
siderations  which  have  been  extended 
by  Mr.  Willhoite.  We  have  received 


ASaOA  ^ND  Of  THE  MONTH  .  .  .  .  W«  tak*  prid*  la  prMcnMiig  Hi*  eutttanding  Clou  "I"  lotliany  Sonier  High  School  Concort  Bond 
of  Bothony,  Oklokoma.  Undor  tko  diroction  of  ASBOA'or  Robort  Dillon,  this  bond  hot  boon  o  consiitant  winnor  in  Stolo  cempotition. 
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wor<1  that  another  major  publisher  has 
agrt' d  to  use  the  ASBDA  recommenda- 
tioH'  on  a  sort  of  ‘trial-run’  basis.  The 
imp’rtant  point  is  that  in  all  its  efforts 
ASF'DA  has  demonstrated  that  band 
dire'  tors  can  unify  themselves  and  take 
positions  with  a  clear  demonstration  of 
orguiiizational  solidarity.  It  is  achieving 
its  gtjal  of  “Improvement  of  Bands”! 

Honors 

A.SBDA  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  fint  five  band  directors  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  receiving  the  “MAC”  award  are 
all  ASBDA  members.  They  were  not 
chosen  because  of  ASBDA  affiliation, 
but  because  their  individual  achieve¬ 
ments  have  placed  them  in  an  undis¬ 
puted  position  of  leadership  in  the 
Khool  band  field. 

Also  to  be  congratulated  are  the  two 
ASBDA  members  who  have  been  select¬ 
ed  to  direct  the  United  States  of 
America  High  School  Band  which  is  to 
perform  in  Europe  in  1962.  The  co¬ 
directors  are  Bob  Dean  and  Everett 
RolHTts.  Roy  Martin,  Editor  of  “First 
Chair  of  America”  and  sponsor  of  this 
project  has  this  to  say  about  them: 

“Robert  Dean  and  Everett  RoWrts 
were  selected  as  co-directors  of  the  band 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  number 
of  outstanding  men  over  the  nation  on 
whom  we  depend  for  information.  It  was 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  those  consulted 
that  both  of  these  men  would  do  credit 
to  the  United  States  of  America  as  co¬ 
directors  of  this  great  band.” 

Convention  News 

Anyone  who  knows  Mac  Carr,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  ASBDA,  knows  that  he  is  a  live 
wire.  However,  unless  you  have  worked 
with  him  on  a  convention  committee, 
you  are  unaware  of  the  speed  and  in¬ 
sistence  with  which  he  moves  the  group 
toward  completion  of  plans.  During  the 
past  few  months  Mac  has  made  many 
trips  to  Cleveland,  has  held  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  meeting  until  3  A.M.  and  has 
pcrsonnally  listened  to  the  bands  you 
J  will  hear  at  the  convention.  Among  the 
dozens  of  other  items  of  interest  at  the 
convention  will  be  a  tour  through  one  of 
the  major  instrument  manufacturing 
companies.  Here  members  will  be  able 
to  talk  with  experts  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  field  and  may  find  a  solution  to 
some  of  their  personal  problems.  The 
wives  of  the  Ohio  committee  have  been 
placed  in  service  also  in  planning  this 
Ohio  convention.  Aside  from  the  very 
many  attractions  in  Cleveland  itself,  en¬ 
tertaining  side  trips  to  many  unique  in¬ 
stitutions  to  be  found  in  the  Cleveland 
area  are  being  planned  by  the  ladies  for 
the  wives  and  families  attending  the 
convention.* 


•News  from  Cleveland  Convention  by 
Dale  Harper,  Co-Chairman 


Ptedidenl  6  oCetter  Our  IflfjemLerd 


This  month  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  liberties  and  franchises 
that  have  become  your  heritage  through  your  membership  in  the  American  School 
Band  Directors’  Association.  These  items  are  so  commonplace  that  we,  as  members, 
are  wont  to  take  them  for  granted,  yet  they  represent,  permissiveness  incomparable 


to  any  other  organization  of  its  kind. 

Not  only  have  you  become  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  bands  in  your  state 
and  region  but  because  of  your  high 
standards  of  music,  your  esteemable  po¬ 
sition  in  your  community  and  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  present  a  transparent  facade  of 
personality,  you  represent  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  school  band  field.  Thus 
by  your  sincere  efforts  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  you  have  earned  the  right  to 
represent  as  an  organization,  all  the 
school  bands  of  America. 

Consider  the  fact  that  you  are  liter¬ 
ally  your  own  boss.  You  have  never  af¬ 
filiated  or  compromised  your  position 
with  any  other  organization,  be  it  man¬ 
ufacturer,  publisher,  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  professional  musician  or  with  Col¬ 
lege  and  University  personnel.  You 
make  the  rules  by  which  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  administered,  then  you  live  with 
them  in  accord  and  harmony.  You  have 
a  Constitution  that  is  worthy  of  the 
best  there  is  to  offer  and  one  that  you 
have  ev’ery  reason  of  which  to  be  proud. 
It  was  made  by  you  and  for  your  use, 
thus  the  benefits  are  far  reaching,  as 
they  should  be,  to  every  school  band 
in  this  country. 

You  have  said  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  any  band  director 
regardless  of  their  sex,  race,  creed,  color 
or  religious  affiliation.  You  have  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  membership  shall  be  open 
to  all  worthy  school  band  directors  who 
can  meet  several  minimum  standards  of 
musical  ability,  a  level  of  efficiency  and 
possess  the  qualities  of  leadership  proven 


The  following  bands  will  present  a 
30-minute  concert  at  the  convention.  A 
feature  of  each  concert  will  be  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  manuscript  number  by 
an  ASBDA  member.  Any  member  hav¬ 
ing  a  manuscript  which  they  would  like 
to  have  performed  by  one  of  these  bands 
should  send  it  to:  James  E.  Croft,  617-A 
Central  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Convention  Performing  Groups 

Cleveland  Heights  H.  S.  Band  —  John 
Farinacci,  Director 

Northwest  High  School  Band  — 
Canal  Fulton,  Emil  Puffenbcrger,  Di¬ 
rector 

Ross  High  School  Band,  Fremont, 
Walter  Sells,  Director 

Conneaut  High  School  Band,  Kaarlo 
Mackay,  Director 

Hoptewell  High  School  Band,  William 
Erwine,  Director 


by  your  further  development  in  the 
field  of  school  bands.  You  have  said  it 
shall  be  an  honor  to  become  a  member 
of  the  American  School  Band  Directors’ 
Association,  with  a  singular  objective 
being  to  promote  better  school  bands  in 
America. 

I  must  caution  you  at  this  time,  there 
are  those  people  who  will  present  to 
you  arguments  and  reasons  for  the  relax¬ 
ing  of  these  standards  and  ideals.  At 
this  point,  you  should  be  ready  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  by  the  terms  which 
combat  this  extraneous  and  salacious 
propaganda.  Remember  that  the  last 
contest  is  always  the  one  you  must  win. 
Be  proud  of  the  things  you  as  members 
have  accomplished.  Be  not  afraid  to 
praise  with  dignity  your  organization, 
be  informed  and  above  all  be  humble 
but  firm  in  your  belief  of  the  right  to 
abide  by  the  standards  you  have  said 
shall  be  ours. 

Whether  we  reach  the  pinnacles  of 
success  now  or  at  some  future  period  of 
time  or  whether  we  falter  at  the  abyss  of 
mediocrity,  will  depend  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  your  personal  pride,  your 
inherent  attitude  and  the  strength  of 
your  beliefs  in  these  ideals  as  a  heritage 
of  your  freedom. 

yours  in  the  faith 

Mac  E.  Carr 


Braceville  High  School  Band,  Joseph 
Frankie,  Director 

Euclid  Senior  High  Sphool  Band,  Dale 
Harper,  Director 

Euclid  Junior  High  School  Band, 
Arthur  Sydow,  Director 

Oakwood  High  School  Band,  Dayton, 
Fred  Walker,  Director 

ALL  STATE  ASBDA  BAND  —  Di¬ 
rectors  not  set  yet. 

Ohio  State  University  Concert  Band 
—  Dr.  Donald  McGinnis,  Director 

Oberlin  College  Faculty  Woodwind 
Quintet,  George  Wain,  Director 

The  planning  committee  is  certainly 
presenting  an  imposing  musical  fare  for 
this  convention,  and  one  which  should 
give  a  realistic  picture  of  the  band  work 
being  done  in  this  state.  There  will  be 
more  convention  news  in  each  of  the 

{Turn  to  page  68) 
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National  CatMir 
Bandmaster’s  Association 


By  Robert  O^Brien,  N.C.B.A.,  C.BJ)^A. 


PmlilenI,  N.C.B^.,  Director  of  Banda,  Unlveraltjr  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
THE  SCHOOl  MUSICIAN  i«  tha  Official  Organ  of  TKa  Notional  Cotltolic  Bondatottar*  Attodotion. 


A  Review  of  NCSA  Philosophy 

\Vh«-n  the  AufDi^t  (4-5)  convention  is 
held  on  the  ram  pus  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  it  will  mark  the  8th 
annual  meetini;  to  lx*  held  at  that  in¬ 
stitution.  The  University  of  Notre  Dame 
gave  birth  to  our  great  organization, 
nurtured  it  and  encouraged  it  until  it 
has  become  the  only  Catholic  Band 
force  in  the  United  States. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  notc^-orthy 
aspects  of  the  NCBA  has  lKx*n  its  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose  and  its  stubborn 
will  to  achi«*ve  its  goals.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  gone  its  way  developing  and 
refining  its  primary  reason  for  fx*ing. 
Statements  of  motives  made  in  1952  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  1961.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  span  of  time  many  dreams  have 
come  true  and  nc’w  horizons  have  de¬ 
veloped  thanks  to  the  deep  iiuight  of 
our  chartering  group.  It  seems  worth¬ 
while  to  quote  statements  made  through 
the- years  that  seem  particularly  indi¬ 
cative  of  NC'BA  philosophy.  Possibly 
these  remarks  made*  by  dedicat<*d  men 


of  the  NCBA  will  serve  to  inspire  us 
in  the  continuance  of  our  great  effort. 
‘"Progressive  action  by  Catholic  Band¬ 
masters  to  improve  the  status  quo  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  develop 
the  overall  Catholic  band  picture.” 
“A  primary  purpose  of  the  NCBA  has 
been  to  approach  band  music  from  a 
Catholic  viewpoint  which  implies  that 
we  must  understand  its  spiritual,  moral, 
and  cultural  values.” 

“The  symphonic  band  is  an  additional 
force  in  the  parochial  curriculum  to  help 
maintain  the  propriety  and  dignity  in¬ 
herent  in  the  Catholic  educational  sys¬ 
tem.” 

“The  pride  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other 
private  curriculum  is  that  it  can  stress 
the  academic,  the  artistic,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  with  equal  fervor.” 

“A  main  objective  is  to  establish  the 
Catholic  Band  and  Catholic  Music  on 
the  highest  possible  plane.” 

“In  order  to  approach  band  music  from 
a  Catholic  viewpoint,  we  must  first 
understand  its  spiritual  and  moral,  as 
well  as  its  cultural  value.” 


“We  do  not  need  to  justify  instrumt  ntal 
music  in  the  schools,  we  need  only  to 
explain  why  we  do  not  have  it.” 

“The  most  potent  forces  in  the  u  irld 
are  faith  and  music.  Combine  the  two 
and  the  result  is  goodness,  faith,  and 
the  love  of  beautiful  things.  What  bt  tier 
aims  have  we  in  a  world  tom  uitk 
doubt,  distrust  and  aggression.” 

“The  NCBA  is  a  listening  post  for  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  the  Catholic  world 
and  continues  to  fill,  in  a  most  virile 
manner,  the  role  of  advisor,  participator, 
and  leader  in  the  continued  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  Catholic 
band.” 

“The  NCBA  does  not  look  at  music  as 
a  competitive  way  of  life,  but  as  a 
means  and  method  of  embracing  the 
whole  man;  morally,  spiritually,  and 
mentally,  through  the  study  of  beauty 
in  its  truest  form  —  the  fine  arts." 
“It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  music,  in  its  universality,  bridges 
all  gaps,  and  the  true  ultimate  of  any 
art  form  results  in  a  oneness  of  beauty 
attempting  to  understand  and  project 
the  deep  aesthetic  experience  to  all 
creeds  and  philosophies.” 

“It  is  a  moral  obligation  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  justify  why  it  has  slighted 
the  development  of  its  students  by  not 
including  the  band  in  its  curriculum.” 
“The  NCBA  is  a  source  of  hope  and 
progress.  It  remains  the  progressive  ve¬ 
hicle  of  the  Catholic  Band  movement.” 
“In  an  organization  as  vital  as  the 
NCBA,  each  man  and  every  one  of  us 
has  pledged  to  unite  in  a  constructive 
manner  so  that  we  might  improve  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  help  chart  a  course 
toward  more  and  finer  bands  and  band 
music  in  our  parochial  schools.” 


Mar*  it  Hi*  mognificant  "AH-Star  Arckdiocat*  of  Betlan  C.Y.O.  fatfivol  Band",  wfiidi  wot  wnd*r  Hi*  Gv*tt  CondHctortkip  of  ArHiwr  Fi*dl*r,  foMaui 

Botton  Pops  Symphony  Condvcior,  and  ArHn  Artgonian. 
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Hart  it  Auguttina  Hall,  tha  naw  Man't  Dormitory  at  Quincy  Cellagt,  Quincy,  lllinoit,  which  will 
ba  utod  at  tha  man  and  boyt'  quortart  during  thit  Summar't  NCSA  Bond  Comp. 


■i  “There  is  only  one  answer  for  effective 
I  development  and  that  is  a  concerted 
pooling  of  experience,  talent,  and  vision 
toward  a  common  objective.'’ 

Important  Dates 

NC;BA  (Convention  on  August  4th  and 
j  5th  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

i  NUB.A  Summer  Band  damp  front  Aii- 
pist  7th  until  August  14th  at  Quiney 
(College,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Information  Available 

Plea.se  address  all  inquiries  cuncerning 
the  NCBA  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Kanasicie,  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary,  4460  South  Austin, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Archdiocese  of  Boston  Holds 
Festival  of  Bands 

;  The  (Catholic  Youth  Organization  of 

th«‘  Archdiocese  of  Boston  recently  held 
a  (CYO  Band  Festival  which  includr  d 
many  bands  of  the  Diocese.  This  in- 
I  drtor  concert  was  the  idea  of  Father 
.\rthur  Brown  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Parish,  Needham,  who  wanted  to  gi\e 
the  people  of  Boston  a  chance  to  hear 
their  bands  on  a  conce/t  stage.  Through¬ 
out  the  summer  the^CYO  bands  hold 
many  marching  and  outdoor  playing 
competitions  at  which  they  are  very  pro¬ 
ficient.  The  new  indoor  concert  gives 
the  audience  a  better  chance  to  observe 
the  musical  abilities  of  the  youngsters. 

Arthur  Fiedler,  the  distinguished  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  gratefully 
consented  to  conduct  the  young  musi¬ 
cians  in  their  first  concert.  The  Festival 
Band  was  composed  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  members  coming  from  the  various 
(’YO  units  in  the  Archdiocese.  During 
the  five  practice  sessions  the  band  was 
under  the  able  tutelage  of  Dr.  Art  in 
.\rslanian,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Music. 

Six  of  the  Boston  CYO  Parish  Bands, 
St.  Agnes,  Arlington;  St.  Ik'rndan’s,  Dor¬ 
chester;  St.  Bartholomew,  Needham 
(The  Host  Band);  St.  Peter’s,  South 
Boston;  St.  Ann’s,  Neponset;  and  Holy 
Name,  West  Roxburs;  arranged  their 


schedules  so  that  they  might  participate 
in  the  Festival.  The  Mon.signor  James 
Coyle  High  School  Band  of  Taunton, 
Mass,  was  also  asked  to  offer  their 
musical  talents  to  the  Festival. 

Each  of  these  bands  pres«'nted  two  or 
three  numbers  for  the  enjoyment  and 
benefit  of  the  other  bands  and  the  au¬ 
dience.  The  Festival  Band  then  offered 
seven  selections  conducted  by  Mr.  Fied¬ 
ler  and  Dr.  Arslanian.  In  their  reper¬ 
toire  were  the  following:  ‘Marchman- 
ship’.  Cable;  ‘Serenata’,  Anderson; 
Sound  of  Music’,  Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein;  ‘.Second  American  Folk  Rhap¬ 
sody’,  (inindman;  ‘Christmas  Festival’, 
Anderson;  ‘Russian  Sailors  Dance’, 
(iliere;  and  ‘March  of  the  Steelmen’, 
Belsterling.  The  Festival  was  held  at 
the  Donnelly  Memorial  Theatre  which 
is  owned  by  the  Archdoicese  in  order 
to  promote  good  entertainment. 

The  Boston  television  station  WHDH 
has  requested  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  hundred  piece  festival  band 
to  appear  on  their  half  hour  television 
show  “Dateline  Boston”  sometime  this 
Spring. 

The  End 

Konn,  Doty,  and  Detwiler 

Join  RMC  Executive  Staff 

Paul  E.  Richards,  presid.-nt  of  Rich¬ 
ards  Music  Corporation,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  three  men  to  the 
marketing  staff  of  the  newly  formed 
mu.sic  instniment  manufacturing  and 
distribution  organization  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

The  announcement  of  the  company’s 
formation  was  made  recently  in  a  merg¬ 
er  move  involving  three  Elkhart  firms, 
the  E.  K.  Ble.ssing  Band  Instrument 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  Martin  Band  Instrument 
Co.,  and  Musicade,  Inc.,  and  one  from 
Cles-eland,  Ohio,  the  F.  A.  Reynolds  Co. 

RMC  will  also  be  exclusive  distribu¬ 
tors  for  the  internationally  known  Roth 
violin  line,  under  contract  with  Scherl 
and  Roth  Inc.,  of  Cleveland  and  of 
lx)th  the  custom  Iniilt  Pancordion  and 
the  Italian  made  Crucianelli  model  ac¬ 


cordions,  and  Panaramic  electronic  in¬ 
struments  and  amplifiers,  under  contract 
with  Pancordion,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City. 

Joining  the  RMC  stsfff  are  P'rank 
Konn,  former  Clonn  Corp.,  advertising 
manager,  who  will  assume  the  new  post 
of  director  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  RMC;  Coles  Doty,  Jr., 
former  Conn  Corp.,  educational  di¬ 
rector  and  district  manager  who  will 
serve  initially  as  product  planner  for 
the  new  corporation;  and  Charles  Det¬ 
wiler,  al.so  a  former  Conn  employee, 
who  will  head  RMC’s  market  and  s:des 
analysis  department. 


Mr.  Konn,  formerly  of  Cleveland, 
w  as  with  the  Conn  Corp.,  for  more  than 
three  years.  Before  moving  to  Elkhart, 
he  was  advertising 
manager  for  the 
Northern  Ohio 
Appliance  Corp., 
of  Cleveland.  He 
studied  music  at 
Cleveland  College 
and  Cleveland  In¬ 
stitute  of  Music. 

During  this  time 
he  l)erame  well 
known  in  northern 
Ohio  professional  music  cin  les  as  a  per¬ 
cussionist  with  lx)th  dance  and  sym¬ 
phonic  groups.  He  studied  advertising 
at  Western  Reserve  University  and  Fenn 
College. 


Frank  Kann 


Mr.  Doty  majored  in  music  and  music 
education  at  New  York  .State  University 
Teachers  College.  He  has  played  with 
both  symphonic 
and  dance  bands 
and,  while  study¬ 
ing  engineering  at 
Virginia  Military 
Institute,  he  di¬ 
rected  a  95  voice 
choir  and  a  dance 
Ijand  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  has  served 
both  as  instruc¬ 
tor  and  clinician 


Colo*  Daty,  Jr. 


on  various  instruments  and  has  lectured 
l)efore  a  numl)er  of  music  education 
groups. 


M  r .  Detwiler 
served  as  sales  co¬ 
ordinator,  analyst 
and  administrator 
for  Conn  for  the 
past  seven  years. 
He  studied  busi¬ 
ness  administra¬ 
tion  at  Indiana 
university  center 
in  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 


Chariot  Dotwilor 
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RATIMAL  SCIOOL  ■MDMASnBS’  riAniRITY 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  b  tti*  Offkiol  Organ  of  Phi  tata  Mu. 


Jock  H.  Mohan 
National  Enocutiva  Socrotary 
2019  Srodford  Drbn 
Arlington,  Toxot 


Our  National  President,  Dr.  Milbum 
E.  Carey,  has  reported  that  the  most 
succesitful  single  chapter  in.staUation 
which  we  have  had  thus  far  took  place 
in  Brookings,  South  Dakota,  when  the 
Sigma  Chapter  was  established  with 
thirty-four  charter  menilters.  The  offi- 
cers.of  the  Sigma  Chapter  are: 

Ray  DeVilltiss,  Univ.  of  So.  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  President 
Donald  McCabe,  1501  E.  24th,  Sioux 
Falls,  Vice-President 
Hamid  Hamaker,  805  W.  4th.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Secy. -Treasurer 
.•\rd«*«*ii  Foss,  1504  S.  Spring  -Vve., 
Sioux  Falls,  Board  Member 
Gale  Gilgenberg,  High  School  Band¬ 
master,  Hot  Springs,  Board  Mem¬ 
ber 

President  Carey  further  states: 

“This  is  the  largest  charter  member¬ 
ship  in  the  history  of  our  Fraternity. 
The  new  chapter  of  our  Brotherhood 
will  be  fine  assets  to  our  organiration 
and  1  am  sure  all  of  the  initiates  will 
receive  the  benefits  our  splendid  hon¬ 
orary  order  offers.  Congratulations  to 
SIGMA  and  all  its  members  on  this 
(M'casion.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  hon- 
(»niry  membership  in  the  S.  D.  Band¬ 
masters  As.sociation.” 

We  have  just  come  from  an  out¬ 
standing  meeting  of  the  Alpha  (Texas 
Chapter)  which  was  held  in  Dallas  re¬ 
cently.  The  newly  elected  officers  are: 

President,  J.  W.  King,  Jr. 
Vice-President,  J.  R.  McEntyre 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Jack  H.  Mahan 
Board  of  Directors,  Bill  Tregoe  and 
Phil  Baker 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  March¬ 
ing  Clinic  that  is  held  each  summer  at 
the  Texas  Bandmasters’  meeting  in  San 
Antonio;  to  continue  the  program  ex¬ 
change  and  the  tape  and  recording  ex¬ 
change  that  have  previously  been  es¬ 
tablished.  It  was  decided  that  there  will 
•)e  regional  meetings  for  each  of  the 


seventeen  regions  of  Texas.  A  chairman 
was  appointed  for  each  region  who  was 
designated  to  be  host  for  a  get-together 
of  Phi  Beta  Mu  memliers  within  the 
region.  The  regional  meetings  promise 
to  be  rather  carefree,  wholesome  and 
interesting.  They  will  run  the  gauntlet 
from  spaghetti  suppers  to  fishing  out¬ 
ings.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  some¬ 
time  during  the  get-together  there  will 
l>e  serious  discussion  centered  around 
“What  Does  Phi  Beta  Mu  Mean  To 
Me”  and  “What  Can  I  C<»ntribute  to 
Phi  B«*ta  Mu”. 

.At  this  writing  there  are  two  pros- 
p<vtive  chapters  exp«*cted  to  be  installed 
within  the  month.  Watch  this  column 
for  further  details. 

The  menil>ership  is  asked  to  be  look¬ 
ing  for  the  annual  national  ballot  that 
will  lie  sent  shortly  after  this  column  is 
received.  There  will  be  the  normal  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  plus  a  request  that  the 
membership  authorize  Phi  Beta  Mu’s 
participation  in  an  International  Band 
Directors’  Congress.  We,  who  have 
firsthand  information  as  to  the  worth  of 
such  an  opportunity  for  a  “meeting  of 
the  minds”  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Phi  Beta  Mu's  participation. 

Send  all  correspondence  to  Jack  H. 
Mahan,  National  Executive  Secretary, 
2019  Bradford  Drive,  Arlington,  Texas. 

The  End 


Don  Gittis  To  Conduct 

Honors  Bond  At  Ferris 

Don  Gillis,  noted  American  composer 
and  Vice-President  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp,  will  be  the  guest  conductor 
of  the  4th  Annual  Honors  Band  Clinic 
of  Ferris  Institute,  a  state  college.  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan,  on  June  9,  10  and 
11. 

Guest  conductors  in  the  past  have  in¬ 
cluded  George  C.  Wilson,  Michigan 
Music  Camp;  Frederick  Fennell,  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music,  and  Lt.  Colonel 
Hugh  Curry,  Conductor  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Band. 

Dacho  Dachoff,  Director  of  Music  at 
Ferris  will  also  conduct  during  the  week¬ 
end  activities  which  mesh  the  talent  of 
top  high-school  musicians  from  through¬ 
out  the  western  sector  of  Michigan. 


By  Charles  Holt 


I - 

Music  Oiroctors,  Parunb,  and  ScKoal 
Adminittrotort  ara  invilod  to  wrifa  to 
Chariot  Holt  and  toll  him  of  thoir 
"pot-poava".  AddroM  all  eorrotpond- 
•nc#  to  Chariot  Holt,  c/o  THE  SCHOOl 
MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  Stroot,  Joliol, 
Illinois. 


My  “Pet-Peeve”  for  April  will  be  on 
the  subject,  “Improper  wearing  of  the 
band  uniform  while  off-duty”.  During 
the  past  several  years  I  have  become 
very  annoyed  at  young  school  students 
who  wear  their  uniforms  in  a  manner 
that  is  unbecoming  to  their  school,  their 
community,  and  to  the  entire  band  pro¬ 
gram.  How  many  times  have  you  walked 
down  the  street  at  a  district  or  state 
contest  and  noticed  studenu  with  their 
band  coats  open,  or  partly  buttoned, 
hats  cocked  on  the  back  of  their  heads, 
and  even  smoking  a  cigarette?  Who  is 
to  blame  for  this  shameful  exhibition? 
Just  one  person,  the  band  director.  It  is 
like  the  old  adage,  “Like  father  like 
son”,  only  change  it  to,  “like  director, 
like  students”. 

The  band  uniform  is  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  should  be  worn  accordingly.. 
The  hat  should  be  worn  straight.  The 
coat  should  be  completely  buttoned, 
and  if  belts  are  worn,  ^ould  be  buckled 
and  in  their  proper  place.  If  the  uni¬ 
form  becomes  uncomfortable  during  the 
“off-duty”  hours,  it  should  be  taken  off 
completely  and  sport  clothes  or  other 
apparel  substituted.  Girls  are  just  as 
much  to  blame  for  improper  wear  of 
the  uniform  as  boys. 

Smoking  in  uniform  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  It  gives  the  wearer  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  common  “hood”.  I  re¬ 
member  well  the  strict  discipline  that 
my  former  High  School  Band  Director, 
the  late  A.  R.  McAllister  of  Joliet,  Ill¬ 
inois  fame,  developed  in  his  national 
championship  bands.  Smoking  was  pro¬ 
hibited  while  in  uniform.  Even  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  band  trousers  constituted  a  “no¬ 
smoking”  rule.  Offenders  were  immedi¬ 
ately  expelled  from  the  band.  Any 
bandsmen  discovered  not  wearing  the 
uniform  in  a  proper  manner  at  all  times, 
was  expelled  from  the  band.  The  Joliet 
Township  High  School  Band  had,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  still  has,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  a  well  dressed,  behaved, 
and  disciplined  group  of  young  teen¬ 
agers. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  band  directors 
(Turn  to  page  60) 
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Organ  Talk 

By  Monty  and  Fran 


Monty  Inring  and  Frances  Wood  are  two 
sotitandina  prorrsslonal  organists.  They 
sre  versatile  at  both  the  pipe  and  elec¬ 
tronic  type  organs.  They  are  equally  Tersod 
la  classical,  secular,  and  popular  music. 
Readers  of  their  column,  or  music  publish¬ 
ers  may  write  direct  to  these  two  artists  by 
addressing  their  letters  or  material  for  re- 
riew  to:  Monty  Irring  717  Oneida  St., 
Joliet.  Illinois  .  .  .  The  Mltor. 


GrcctiiiRs!  It  sretns  like  it  was  just 
yesterday  we  were  saying  “Happy  New 
Year’’  and  here  it  is  getting  around  to 
spring.  Tsk,  tsk.  Well,  here  is  some 
neu  nuisir  that  has  lieen  coming  in 
sin<  e  the  last  is.sue: 

From  Chappell  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

Exodus  (Main  Theme)  for  Hammond 
Preset  &  Spinet  Organ  and  also  for 
Hammond  Chord  Organ  —  arranged 
by  Elmer  Ihrke.  Price  60^. 

From  Theodore  Pretser  Co.: 

Under  Mercury  Music  (^rp.  label:  two 
marches:  March  from  Egmont  by  Lud¬ 
wig  V’an  Beethoven  and  King  Duncan’s 
March  from  Macbeth  by  Guiseppe 
N^rdi. 

Both  are  arranged  by  Roger  Smith 
and  Ixuh  are  scored  for  “Full  Band’’ 
$6.00  —  and  for  “Symphonic  Band" 
$8..')0. 

From  Mills  Music,  Inc.: 

\  reis.sue  of  a  lyroy  Anderson  solo 
“Serenata’’  containing  suggested  regis¬ 
trations  for  all  makes  of  electronic  or¬ 
gans  —  a  beguine  arranged  for  organ 
and  priced  at  .$1.00. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  what  could  be  a  trend  in  organ 
playing  —  a  trend  toward  “special  ar- 
ningements”  original  and  otherwise  — 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  playing 
things  “straight”.  It’s  fine  to  have  ideas 
and  to  know  what  to  do  with  them;  but 
to  get  away  so  completely  from  the 
good  solid  liasic  straight  organ  ran  be 
a  big  fat  mistake.  There  aren’t  that 
many  rhwer  ideas  for  specials  in  the 
average  mind  and  as  a  result  almut  a 
half  hour  of  playing  and  “you’ve  had 
it”  —  you've  “shot  your  wad”.  In  other 
words  a  specialist  lasts  just  as  long  as 
he  or  she  comes  up  with  a  new  idea 
e\ery  note  they  play  —  no  repetitions 
—  and  unless  you're  a  “brain"  you  won't 
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stay  in  the  limelight  very  long.  Don’t 
get  me  wrong:  I’m  for  ideas  —  lots  of 
them  —  but  don’t  let  the  solid  organ  get 
completely  lost  in  the  process. 

So  now  we’re  getting  into  spring  and 
we  wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
w<'eds  are  getting  ideas  of  their  own  — 
and  the  spring  house-cleaning  has  to  be 
done  —  or  finished  —  and/or  the 
hous<‘  has  to  be  painted  —  or  a  room 
has  to  l>e  redecorated.  A  million  things 
to  Ije  done  —  all  equally  important  — 
but  please,  we  hope  we  have  sown  the 
seed  well:  when  you’re  too  tired  to  do 
any  more  work  for  a  given  day  and 
there  ju.st  isn’t  time  to  take  a  nap  there 
is  one  thing  that  takes  but  a  second: 
turn  on  the  organ  and  play  a  tune.  Keep 
up  the  practice  when  you  can  but  al¬ 
ways  hang  on  to  the  idea  the  organ’s 
fun,  it’s  a  way  to  relax  because  it  is. 
An  organ  will  respond  to  any  mood 
you  can  |x>s.siblc  be  in:  sad,  glad,  happy, 
moody,  in  love,  blue,  rain,  sunshine, 
cloudy,  even  marching  in  a  parade.  It’s 
all  there  if  you’ve  taken  the  time  and 
energy  to  find  it  —  and  there’s  music  to 
fit. 

HAPPY  PRACTICING!! 


Waring  Workshop  To  Give 
Exhibitors  New  Opportunity 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Fred 
Waring  Music  Workshop  will  offer  an 
opportunity  to  firms  in  the  field  of 
music  education  to  meet  with  the  music 
educators  who  attend  this  unique  .sum¬ 
mer  school.  The  Fred  Waring  Mu.sic 
Workshop,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  has 
Ix-en  attended  by  over  10,0(K)  edu¬ 
cators. 

The  interest  that  these  educators  re¬ 


flect  is  particularly  significant  because 
their  reason  for  coming  is  purely  pro¬ 
fessional  enthusiasm  and  dedication  — 
that  is,  they  do  not  attend  because  they 
must,  or  because  it  will  provide  credit 
toward  a  degree.  They  do  so  only  be¬ 
cause  they  find  their  Workshop  leani- 
ing  so  valuable  in  their  work.  This  fac¬ 
tor  makes  this  particular  group  of  edu¬ 
cators  unusually  responsive  to  new  ideas, 
new  techniques,  and  new  products.  It 
affords  a  complete  recharging  of  their 
musical  batteries.  For  this  reason,  the 
opening  up  of  the  Fred  Waring  Music 
Workshop  to  sponsorship  by  firms  in  the 
field  of  music  education  is  l)cing  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  the  industry  as  an 
immensely  effective  opportunity. 

In  addition  to  providing  each  exhibit¬ 
ing  firm  with  display  space  and  freeing 
a  two-hour  period  in  the  daily  program 
for  exhibit  visitation,  there  will  also  be 
an  opportunity  for  each  firm  to  make 
an  individual  presentation  before  the 
entire  Workshop.  The  plan  for  this  pres¬ 
entation,  which  can  be  a  maximum  of  15 
minutes  in  length,  must  Ite  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  Workshop  director 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance.  Staff 
members  of  the  Workshop  will  be  glad 
to  assist  in  the  presentation  of  any  firm 
not  wishing  to  bring  its  own  “cast”.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  hour  de¬ 
voted  to  these  presentations  will  be  a 
high  spot  in  the  daily  program. 

Representatives  of  exhibiting  firms 
will  be  invited  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the 
Workshop  se.ssions.  Also,  for  their  off- 
duty  hours,  they  will  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  a  variety  of  vacation  facilities  for 
which  the  Poconos  are  famous.  Several 
different  plans  for  living  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Shawnee  Inn  are  available,  as  well 
as  many  other  attractive  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  the  area. 


Kara  it  Frad  Waring  taoching  a  clott  of  mutk  aducolort  "Tona  Sylloblat",  kit  tytlam  of  corract 
choral  onuncierNon.  Thit  yaar.  Waring  will  allow  aoch  axhibitor  fiftoan  minutat  during  a  ragulor 
Khadulad  clou  to  damonttrolo  hit  marchondita. 
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STRING  teachers’ 


/^OCIATI^a 

By  FRANK  W.  HILL,  A^.TJk. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

"TECHNIC-BUILDING 
ORCHESTRA  REPERTORY ••• 
---•a  Real  Need/' 

Kli/alx'th  A.  H.  Green,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  and  most  popular 
clinicians  in  the  mid-west.  The  author 
of  this  column  cherishes  the  years  of 
professional  association  with  Elizabeth 
and  freely  confesses  his  admiration  (and 
a  little  enNy)  for  her  astute  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  perception  of  string  problems  and 
their  solution.  So,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  be  asked  to  contribute  some 
ideas  for  this  column,  and  I  assure  you, 
they  are  well  worth  reading.  But,  let 
her  speak  for  herself. 

“In  attending  state  and  national 
meetings  of  school  music  directors  this 
past  year,  it  has  been  apparent  to  me 
that  a  vital,  new  philosophy  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  emerge.  In  brief,  it  is  that  the 
teachers  of  the  school  music  instrumen¬ 
tal  organizations  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  using  only  “concert”  music  in  their 
rehearsals,  but  that  they  are  demanding 
that  materials  be  made  available  which 
will  permit  them  to  increase  the  tech¬ 
nical  skills  of  the  entire  group  at  once 
during  the  full  rehearsal.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  the  many  hours  of  the 
school  year  could  be  better  utilized  and 
could  produce  a  better  product  if  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  technical  nature  for  the  en¬ 
tire  orchestra  or  band  were  in  existence. 

Last  spring  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
out  to  a  sampling  of  fifty  orchestra  con¬ 
ductors.  The  results  showed  the  same 
trend  that  had  been  noticed  in  the  state 
and  national  meetings.  The  teachers 
want  to  do  a  better,  more  serious  job. 
They  want  to  produce  musicians  of  fin¬ 
er  skills.  But  tliey  need  the  right  music 
of  a  technical  tuture  for  use  in  the 
large  group  rehearsals,  geared  to  indi¬ 
vidual  dillerences,  before  they  can  hope 
to  put  their  aspirations  into  effect. 

TTtere  showed,  in  all  facets  of  the 
questionnaires,  a  demand  for  teaching 
materials  which  would  carry  on  into  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  the  in¬ 
structional  guidance  which  the  young 
student  finds  in  his  early  class-lesson 
books.  It  wMild  seem  that,  at  present, 
there  is  music  for  the  technical  training 


of  the  student  during  two,  and  in  some 
cases  three,  years  in  class  lessons.  There¬ 
after,  the  emphasis  is  placed  entirely 
upon  l)and  and  orchestra  repertoire  plus 
a  few  scales,  rhythms  and  chorales.  Un¬ 
less  the  student  is  studying  privately  he 
does  not  contact  the  technical  writings 
(etudes)  which  would  further  his  prog¬ 
ress. 

This  past  year,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  has  released  a  pioneer  work 
in  the  field  of  large-group  string  in¬ 
struction.  It  is  my  Theme  and  Varia¬ 
tions,  an  Etude  for  Teaching  Orchestral 
Bowings.  This  music  is  written  for  the 
av’erage  high  schwil  s'ring  orchestra. 
The  ( onductor’s  score  is  completely  ed¬ 
ited  with  bowings  and  includes  full  ex¬ 
planations  for  the  teaching  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  involved.  Students’  parts 
are  printed  in  such  a  way  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  test  his  ability  thereon,  but, 
while  he  has  access  to  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation,  he  cannot  use  it  as  a  crutch. 
The  student’s  mind  has  to  become  ac¬ 
tive  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  acquire 
a  real  knowledge  in  order  to  give  the 
music  an  adequate  rendition. 

This  work  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It 
is  hoped  that  it  will  pave  the  way  for  a 
new  era  in  school  music  instruction,  an 
era  which  will  combine  technical  in¬ 
struction  with  repertoire  in  each  re¬ 
hearsal  on  the  intermediate  and  ad¬ 
vanced  levels,  not  relying  entirely  upon 
the  repertoire  to  cover  the  problems 
inherent  in  the  building  of  a  fine  in¬ 
strumental  technique. 

School  administrators  are  asking  per¬ 
tinent  questions  with  regard  to  our 
“course  of  study”  in  the  large  group  re¬ 
hearsal.  As  long  as  we  play  only 
“pieces”,  we  will  have  a  hard  time  con¬ 
vincing  the  non-musical  administrator 
that  we  are  doing  a  real  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  (even  though  we  are).  .As  we  em¬ 
phasize  more  and  more  the  need  for 
cultural  knowledge  'of  the  repertoire 
included  in  the  world's  greatest  music, 
we  can  acquire  eventually  the  same 
prestige  that  great  courses  in  literature 
and  the  other  arts  attain  in  any  educa¬ 
tional  structure.  But  until  we  build  the 
technical  equipment  adequate  for  the 
students  in  the  schools  to  perform  these 
works,  our  hands  are  more  or  less  tied. 
And  until  the  school  band  has  access  to 
the  great  works  of  musical  literature  on 
a  performing  basis,  this  argument  in  our 
favor  is  virtually  a  closed  d(x>r  to  us. 

The  finest  of  our  music  educators  are 
demanding  the  opportunity  to  put  out  a 
better  product.  The  publishers  are 
ready  to  cooperate.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  prepare  and  send  in  the  req¬ 
uisite  materials  to  build  the  kind  of  in¬ 
structional  program  we  want  to  live 
with. 


THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king 
who  had  a  desire  to  know  about  the  sul^ 
ject  of  economics. 

But  since  he  was  running  an  alrsolute 
monarchy  and  had  to  make  all  the  de¬ 
cisions  himself,  he  had  little  time  to 
study  on  his  own. 

So  he  called  in  a  group  of  ten  of  the 
most  eminent  economists  in  his  kingdom 
and  asked  them  to  prepare  a  statement 
of  not  more  than  2,000  words  which 
would  tell  him  all  about  economics. 

AlxHit  15  years  later  the  head  econo¬ 
mist  returned  with  the  finished  dixu- 
ment  reducing  the  whole  science  of 
economics  to  2,000  words. 

But  it  just  so  happened  that  at  this 
particular  time  the  King  was  awfully 
busy  with  a  war  on  his  hands  and  so 
he  instructed  the  economist  to  get  it 
down  to  500  words. 

Again  the  economists  huddled  and 
another  15  years  went  by  and  again  the 
king  was  busy,  this  time  asking  that  the>’ 
reduce  economics  to  a  single  page. 

After  ten  more  years  had  passed  e\«*n 
this  was  accomplished,  but  then  again 
the  king  was  busy  —  this  time  negotiat¬ 
ing  an  important  treaty. 

Finally,  the  king  lay  on  his  deathbed 
when  the  sole  surviving  economist  tot¬ 
tered  into  the  royal  chamber  exclaim* 
ing,  “Your  Majesty,  I  can  tell  you  all 
alxHit  economics  in  one  sentence.” 

“What  is  that,”  uttered  the  king? 

And  the  economist  replied,  “Nothing 
is  for  free!” 

Any  way  these  words  are  written,  it 
still  remains  the  whole  truth  today. 


1  shall  always  remember  the  com¬ 
ment  of  a  Chicago  Symphony  first  chair 
player  at  a  symposium  at  Northwestern 
University  many  years  ago.  “Well,  as 
long  as  you  music  educators  are  going 
lo  have  the  youngsters  in  your  classes 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  why  NOT  teach 
them  “professionally”  and  let  them 
make  a  GOOD  living?”  (I  would  like 
to  change  his  last  few  words  to  read 
“and  let  them  acquire  a  life-long  asset 
instead  of  a  schooldays  activity.”) 

I  believe  the  conductors  of  our 
school  organizations  are  quite  ready  to 
raise  the  standards  of  their  product,  as 
a  group,  if  they  ran  be  given  the  tools 
to  do  so.” 

A  two-volume  folio  for  orchestra 
titled  “The  Belwin  Orchestra  Builder”, 
l»y  Fred  Muller  and  Fred  Weber,  pul>- 
ILshed  Ijy  Belwin,  with  full  score,  is 
available  to  develop  orchestra  players 
from  l)eginning  stages  through  interme¬ 
diate. 
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nccoRDion  briefs 

A  }«'C}'On  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  Accordion  TeocKers  Guild,  Inc 


By  LARI  HOLZHAUER 
Executive  Secretary 

Accordion  Teachers'  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 

At  I  ordion  C^onference  week,  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  28th  through  Sept.  4th 
at  the  National  Music  Camp,  Inter- 
lothen,  Michigan,  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  .Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc.  In¬ 
strut  tion  will  be  supervised  by  William 
F.  (Bud)  Kuehl,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Kuehl  holds  a  Ma.ster’s  Degree  from 
Northwestern  University  and  is  music 
supi'rvisor  in  the  public  schools  at  Niles. 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Kuehl,  also  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  with  a  Mas¬ 
ter's  Degree,  is  music  supervisor  of 
schools  at  Medinah,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kuehl  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  authorities  of  the  accordion.  He 
has  ptYxluced  outstanding  students,  has 
presented  many  fine  concerts  in  the  past, 
and  has  a  number  of  excellent  compo¬ 
sitions  to  his  credit.  He  is  familiar  with 
all  instruments  and  has  made  excellent 
band  and  orchestra  arrangements.  His 
I  suite  “Miniatures”,  for  accordion  en- 
iemhle,  was  presented  at  a  Forum  in 
conjunction  with  the  MTNA  conven¬ 
tion  a  few  years  ago  and  received  much 
acclaim.  Mr.  Kuehl  has  acted  as  ad¬ 
judicator  chairman  for  the  ATG  Na¬ 
tional  Accordion  Contests  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  tops  in  that  field. 

For  Accordion  Conference  week  at 
Interlochen,  he  has  planned  most  inter¬ 
esting  sessions.  Class  and  ensemble 
work  will  be  given  and  private  lessons 
will  be  available  to  those  who  wi.sh 
them. 

Teachers  and  advanced  students  who 
enroll  may  bring  their  families  or  oth¬ 
ers  with  them  who  may  like  a  week  of 
wonderful  vacation  at  the  beautiful  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp.  Situated  on  two 
beautiful  lakes,  many  types  of  recrea¬ 
tion  is  available  —  swimming,  boating, 
tennis,  archery,  picnics,  etc. 

Registration  data  for  this  week  may 
be  secured  from  the  ATG  Executive 
Secretary,  Lari  Holzhauer,  Route  4, 
Box  208,  Traverse  City,  Michigan.  Reg¬ 
istration  deadline  is  August  5th. 

The  LaRue  Mangelly  School,  Augus¬ 
ta,  Georgia,  has,  for  the  past  few  years, 
operated  a  Day  Camp  at  their  school. 
Their  school  is  ideally  .situated  on  large 
grounds,  with  a  swimming  pool  and  a 
recreation  building.  This  August  they 


will  have  one  week  camp  for  students  of 
the  dance  and  one  week  for  keyboard 
instruments,  with  stress  being  given  to 
the  accordion.  Meals  and  lodging  will 
be  available  at  a  nominal  charge  for 
those  who  wish  to  spend  the  entire  week 
there  —  or  students  will  be  accepted  for 
just  days  only.  The  address  is  Rue 
Mangelly  Accordion  School,  250()  Peach 
Orchard  Road,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

The  Confederation  of  International 
Accordionists  (CIA)  held  their  winter 
Congress  in  Germany  in  mid-February. 
Plans  were  completed  for  the  Coupe 
Mondiale  (^Vorld  Championship  Accor¬ 
dion  Contest)  which  will  lx*  held  in 
Italy  in  September. 

The  ATG  National  Accordion  C'on- 
test  is  scheduled  for  Chicago,  July  1 7th 
—  adjudicator  chairman  will  lx>  Wil¬ 
liam  Kuehl  who  has  officiated  in  this 
capacity  in  several  previous  contests. 

In  July  the  ATG  will  celebrate  its 
twentieth  anniversary  and  has  planned 
to  celebrate  with  an  outstanding  work¬ 
shop  on  Friday,  Friday  evening  and 
.Saturday  morning  (July  14th  and  15th). 
Important  and  valuable  .ses.sions  which 
will  be  of  much  interest  and  help  to 
teachers,  is  lieing  planned  and  out¬ 
standing  instructors  will  participate. 

The  ATG  will  have  its  usual  exhibit 
room  at  the  NAMM  Convention  (July 
16  through  20th)  and  will  hold  an 
unusual  and  entertaining  “Open  House” 
for  the  members  of  the  accordion  field. 
The  National  Championship  Contest  of 
the  ATG  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
July  17th.  Annual  Board  and  member¬ 
ship  meetings  will  be  held  during  these 
days  in  Chicago.  President  Mort  Herold 
of  Chicago  plans  for  these  to  be  out¬ 
standing  events  in  the  accordion  field. 

Leo  Scheer,  conductor  of  the  Abilene 
Symphony  (Texas)  and  internationally 
known  composer  and  conductor,  has 
planned  a  valuable  and  most  unusual 
Seminar  which  he  is  making  available 
between  the  dates  of  May  1st  thru  Aug¬ 
ust  31st.  Mr.  Scheer  is  known  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  accordion  field 
and  this  two  day  Seminar  will  cover 
many  subjects  important  for  all  teach¬ 
ers,  such  as  “The  Uses  of  Dynamics”, 
“Phrasing”,  “Interpretative  Effects  in 
Ensemble”,  and  many  other  important 
topics.  Mr.  Scheer  may  be  contacted 
at  4057  Stratford,  Abilene,  Texas  and 
he  will  be  glad  to  send  a  complete 
brochure  concerning  the  Seminar. 

The  End 


U.  of  Mich.  Band  Still 

On  Tour  of  Russia 


.ANN  ARBOR  —  The  University  of 
Michigan  Symphony  Band  will  perform 
in  10  countries  in  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe  during  its  25,000  mile  tour 
which  began  on  Feb.  18,  according  to 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State. 

The  detailed  itinerary  calls  for  the 
94-member  group,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  William  D.  Revelli,  to  perform 
a  maximum  of  six  concerts  a  week  in 
Russia,  Feb.  19  to  April  15;  Cairo, 
Egypt,  April  16-21;  Amman,  Jordan, 
April  22-25;  Damascus,  Syria,  April 
26-28;  Beirut,  Lebanon,  April  29-May  3; 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,  May  4-6;  Ankara  and 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  May  7-13;  Sofia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  May  14-17;  Bucharest,  Romania, 
May  18-23;  and  Warsaw,  Poland,  May 
24-30. 

Climax  of  the  tour  will  be  a  June  2 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York 
City. 

The  band  will  be  traveling  under 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Department 
with  expanses  covered  by  the  President’s 
Special  International  Program  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Presentations.  It  will  be  the  first 
college  band  to  make  such  a  trip. 

The  tour  in  Russia  also  will  be  the 
most  extensive  of  any  such  sponsored 
group.  It  is  expjected  that  the  band  will 
apptear  in  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Kiev. 


Eastman  Philharmonic  To 
Perform  At  Inter-American 
Music  Festival  April  27 

One  of  only  two  orchestras  from  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
American  Music  Festival  April  22-30  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  the  distinction  ac¬ 
corded  the  Eastman  Philharmonia  Or¬ 
chestra,  composed  of  picked  students 
from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Howard .  Hanson, 
director  of  the  Eastman  School,  the  or¬ 
chestra  will  play  Thursday  evening, 
April  27,  and  will  feature  three  world 
premieres  of  works  by  Roy  Harris,  Henry 
Cowell,  and  Cavargo  Guamiere. 

Other  orchestras  that  will  pjerform 
during  the  festival  will  be  the  National 
Symphony,  conducted  by  Howard  Mit¬ 
chell;  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  Nacional, 
of  Mexico,  conducted  by  Carlos  C'havez, 
(Turn  to  page  53) 


THEIR  R  NOT  KNOW  MIS-STEAKS 
INN  THIZ  HEAR  PUBLIKASHUN  .  .  . 

—April  Fool 
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Bowling  Green  High 

Spotlights  French  Horn 


By  Toni  Ilene  Price 
Bowling  Green  High  School 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


As  one  approaches  the  band  room  of 
Bowling  CJreen  High  School,  he  is  bound 
to  be  greeted  with  a  medley  of  sounds. 
There  is  one, 
though,  that  stands 
out  among  the  rest 
• —  this  is  the  sound 
of  Ceceila  Biirh- 
man  playing  her 
French  horn. 

Almost  every 
night  after  school 
she  can  lie  heard 
practicing  her  mu¬ 
sic  lesson  or  solo. 

Because  of  this  practice  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  learn,  this  sophomore  has  out¬ 
ranked  the  others  in  her  section  and  is 
now  playing  second  chair.  She  also  en¬ 
joys  playing  in  the  school  pep  band. 

Ceceila  started  playing  her  French 
horn  in  the  fifth  grade  as  the  result  of 
a  test.  She  started  under  the  direction 
of  her  present  director,  Mr.  Ralph 
Faulk.  Later,  in  seventh  grade,  she  l)egan 
taking  private  lessons. 

llie  first  contest  she  entered  was  a 
junior  high  district.  She  entered  in 
events  —  a  solo,  quartet,  and  sextet.  In 
all  of  these  events  she  or  those  working 
with  her  were  given  a  high  rating. 

At  present,  she  is  preparing  to  enter 
a  solo  in  the  district  contest  held  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University.  Judging 
from  her  past  performances,  we  are  sure 
she  will  come  out  on  top  and  go  on  to 
state. 

At  this  time,  the  band  is  in  pn-para- 
tion  for  the  concert  season.  They  have 
been  working  on  se\’eral  selections,  in¬ 
cluding  the  required  contest  number. 
This  is  “Symphony  No.  3”  (Iliya  Muro- 
metz)  by  Gleire.  It  provides  quite  a 
challenge  for  the  entire  band,  as  all  the 
sections  and  a  few  individuals  are  fea¬ 
tured. 


Cacailo  Buchman 


Taylor,  Texas  High  Band 

Is  On  The  Way  Up 


By  Lana  Stacy 
.\$.st.  Student  Conductor 
Taylor  High  School 
Taylor,  Texas 


I  am  not  an  appointed  teen-age  re¬ 
porter,  but  would  like  to  be.  However, 

I  read  your  column  in  the  Teen-Agers 
Section  urging  non-appointed  reporters 
to  s«'nd  news.  ITiis  article  is  news  of 
the  activities  in  our  band  as  well  as  a 
tribute  to  our  director. 

The  members  of  the  Taylor  High 
Band  of  Taylor,  Texas  are  proud  of  the 
l)and  as  well  as  the  individual  members. 
Even  the  townspeople  have  joined  in 
praising  the  band.  This  is  quite  an  ac¬ 
complishment,  considering  that  football 
has  always  been  “number  one”  in  our 
town,  and  the  band  just  sort  of  went 
by  unnoticed. 

What’s  the  main  reason  for  our  band 
becoming  a  leading  band  in  our  district? 
Our  marvelous  di¬ 
rector,  Walter 
Whitlow,  who 
came  to  Taylor 
four  years  ago  with  ‘ 
his  wife,  Bonnie, 
and  two  daughters, 

Terry  and  Tracy. 

Taylor  was  sore¬ 
ly  in  need  of  an 
excellent  director, 
and  Mr.  Whitlow 
really  “fit  the  bill”, 
with  the  band  the  day  he  arrived  and 
has  hardly  had  a  free  moment  since. 

During  football  season,  he  works 
steadily  on  the  shows  and  spends  many 
hours  making  charts  to  simplify  the 
routines  for  us.  As  a  result,  our  half¬ 
time  performances  became  better  and 
better.  This  year,  we  were  constantly 
praised  and  were  even  said  to  have 
“marched  our  greatest  rival  right  off  the 
field”,  which  was  quite  a  tribute.  We 
recently  showed  our  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Whitlow  by  presenting  him  with  a  bat¬ 
tery-operated  megaphone. 


Wah*r  Whitlow 
He  began  working 


When  concert  season  rolls  around,  he 
is  almost  always  working  with  the  band, 
whether  it  be  with  sections  or  individ¬ 
uals.  But  Mr.  Whitlow  never  complains 
and  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  help 
in  every  way  he  can. 

The  real  proof  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Whitlow  is  the  increased  interest  among 
the  students  of  the  band.  Prior  to  his 
coming  to  Taylor  there  were  few  par¬ 
ticipants  in  their  inter-scholastic  contests. 
This  has  all  changed.  Last  year,  seven¬ 
teen  medals  were  brougjit  home  from  the 
solo-ensemble  contests.  This  year,  four¬ 
teen  tried  out  for  the  All-District  Band, 
and  fourteen  made  it!  Seven  of  these 
qualified  to  go  to  Region.  Of  these 
seven,  two  made  the  band,  a  clarinetist 
and  a  French  horn  player.  The  French 
Horn  player  was  named  an  alternate 
to  state.  This  was  an  excellent  showing, 
considering  that  in  previous  years,  do 
one  even  made  the  All-District  Band. 

As  you  can  see,  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  band  director,  and  consider  him 
one  of  the  finest  persons  I  have  ever 
Iseen  privileged  to  know. 


The  Swinging  Downingtown 
Joint  Senior  High  School 

By  Judy  Jones 
Teen-age  Reporter 

Downingtown  Joint  Senior  High  School  i 
Downingtown,  Pennsylvania 


Downingtown  Joint  Senior  High 
.School  b  a  swinging  high.  It  will  be 
more  so  around  May  4th  or  5th  when 
the  mixed  choir  presents  the  musical 
comedy,  “Swinging  High”  by  Mary 
Lacey,  Paul  Weirick  and  A1  Polhamus. 
Whippetonians,  the  school  dance  band, 
will  play  for  the  musical.  Choreography 
and  acting  aspects  of  the  program  will 
be  worked  out  by  members  of  the  chob. 

The  annual  mid-winter  concert  was 
held  on  March  24th.  In  addition  to  a 
full  concert  program,  the  concert  band 
included  highlights  from  Rogers' 
“Carousel”.  The  Girls  Chorus  and  Boys 
Glee  Club  sang  during  intermission. 

llie  senior  high  choir  u  preparing  a 
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vari<  ty '  of  folk  and  popular  tunes  to 
pre»  nt  to  local  organizations  during  the 
coining  season.  The  choir  has  already 
nad'  ses’eral  appearances,  and  have 
pUn.  for  many  more  in  the  future. 

The  Bucknell  University  Band  will 
prese  nt  a  concert  on  April  10  in  the 
high  school  auditorium.  Musicianship 
and  college  life  will  probably  be  the 
main  topics  of  conversation.  After  this 
affair,  Downingtown  High  School  Band 
meinliers  will  open  their  homes  to  these 
students. 
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The  Outstanding  Soloist 

At  Antelope  Valley  High 

By  Suzy  Ducc 
Teen-age  Reporter 
.Vntelope  Valley  High  School 
Lancaster,  California 

Judy  Ferrell  is  an  outstanding  clar¬ 
inet  soloist  in  the  Antelope  Valley  High 
School  Band.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  band  for  four  years  and  at  the 
present  time  is  vice-president  of  this 
organization. 

Judy  has  a  long  list  of  music  activi¬ 
ties  and  awards  that  attest  to  her  mu¬ 
sicianship.  Since  her  freshman  year  she 
has  participated  as  a  clarinet  soloist  and 
as  a  member  of  woodwind  ensembles  in 
Southern  California  Music  Festivals  and 
has  received  superior  ratings.  In  I960 
Ac  played  in  the  All-Southern  Cali- 


i«dy  ParroH,  Aulslep*  VolWy's  Top  Soloitt 
(roM  Lancottor,  Colifeniia. 


foniia  High  School  Band  and  this  year 
was  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
MF,\C-Westem  Division  Honor  Band 
which  performed  for  the  Western  Di- 


HOW  FAST  DO  YOU  REACT? 

GET  WATCH  AND  TIME  YOURSELF- 
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NUMBER  IN  ORDER 
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Automotive  engineers  have  done 
a  marvelous  job  in  making  our  cars 
the  most  comfortable  and  safest  ever 
manufactured,  but  teaching  the  man 
behind  the  wheel  is  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  factor  before  we  can  call  our 
vehicles  completely  .safe.  When  we 
have  accomplished  this,  then  our 
job  will  be  complete. 


RESULTS 

8  seconds — average 

6  seconds — very  good 

5  seconds — excellent 

0\er  8  seconds — your  reactions  arc 
slow — 

80  DRIVE  SLOW! 


vision  Convention  at  Santa  Monica  on 
March  28. 

She  was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the 
Lancaster  Kiwanis  Club  to  attend  the 
Idyllwild  School  of  Music  and  the  Arts 
in  the  summer  of  1960.  She  also  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Redlands  Music 
Camp  in  1960,  was  chosen  as  the  out¬ 
standing  girl  and  received  a  scholarship 
to  attend  this  camp  again  in  1961. 

Judy  was  selected  as  the  outstanding 
senior  girl  in  the  Antelope  Valley  High 
School  Band  and  was  honored  at  the 
homecoming  game  at  halftime. 

Besides  her  school  and  camp  activities, 
Judy  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  her 
community  by  performing  as  a  soloist 
and  as  a  member  of  ensembles  for  vari¬ 
ous  organizations. 

In  addition  to  this,  Judy  has  main¬ 
tained  a  straight  “A”  average  in  her 
school  work. 


Scholarship  Competition 

For  String  Students 

The  Colorado  College  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  is  announcing  a  com¬ 
petition  for  talented  string  students. 
Winners  in  violin,  viola,  and  cello  will 
receive  a  full-tuition  scholarship  for 
study  during  the  1961  Summer  Music 
School  session,  an  8-week  period  from 


June  19  to  August  11.  Half-tuition 
si'holarships  will  be  awarded  to  second 
and  third  place  winners.  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  open  to  talented  string  students 
within  the  age  limit  15-25  years. 

Students  wishing  to  participate  must 
send  a  tape  recording  (monaural, 
per  second)  representative  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  talent  and  advancement  (per¬ 
formance  time:  approximately  10  min¬ 
utes),  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Music  School,  Colorado  College,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colorado,  before  APRIL 
lOth.  The  recording  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  letter  of  application  from  the 
student  and  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  his  present  or  last  teacher. 


First  Class  Or  Coach? 

A  man  was  complaining  that  he  had 
just  bought  a  prefabricated  house,  and 
that  it  had  cost  him  $50,000. 

“Fifty  thousand!”  exclaimed  one  of 
his  friends.  “Isn’t  that  a  lot  to  pay  for 
a  prefab?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  home-owner.  “It 
wasn’t  so  much  to  be^  with,  but  I 
told  the  factory  I  wanted  it  right  away, 
and  they  sent  it  air  mail.” 


Send  us  your  NEWS 


Asril,  mi 
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atirnding  were  5  past  presidents  of  the 
Chapter.  Entertainment  was  prox.ded 
by  the  1956-57  Boys  Quartet  and  the 
1960-61  dance  band  and  Boys  Quartet 
Refreshments  were  furnished  by  the 
present  active  members  of  the  Cha|>ter. 

Chapter  506  at  Brentwood  Jr.  High 
School  (Missouri)  presented  an  assem¬ 
bly  at  the  school,  for  which  each  Chap¬ 
ter  member  was  required  to  prepare  a 
solo  or  write  a  paper.  Elach  one  was 
heard  first  by  the  entire  Chapter,  and 
a  vote  was  then  taken  to  determine 
who  should  take  part  in  the  assembly. 

Chapter  37  at  Manual  Training  High 
School  (Peoria,  III.)  conducted  a  candy 
sale  to  raise  funds  to  attend  the  first 
Initiation  of  the  newly  organized  Chap¬ 
ter  524  at  Brimfield,  III.  The  Chapter 
also  reports  that  pictures  of  officers  and 
members  of  Chapter  37  appear  in  the 
1961  edition  of  the  school’s  Birthday 
Calendar. 

C^hapter  155  at  Marshfield  S^-nior 
High  School  (C-oos  Bay,  Oregon)  op¬ 
erated  the  coke  concession  at  two  bas- 
ketltall  games  in  January,  in  order  to 
Imister  the  Chapter's  treasury. 

Chapter  485  at  West  Leyden  High 
School,  (Northlake,  Ill.)  attended  a  con¬ 
cert  in  January,  by  the  Chicago  .Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Chapter  411  at  Middleburg  Joint 
High  School  (Henna.)  reports  that  a 
faculty  member  presented  a  lecture, 
with  slide  pictures,  of  her  trip  to  Emi- 
ope  with  the  Chapel  Choir  at  Penn 
State  College.  The  Chapter  plans  to 
sponsor  a  recital  by  the  Student  Teach¬ 
ers  from  Susquehanna  University.  Fu¬ 
ture  Chapter  programs  will  include  lec¬ 
tures  on  “Music  in  Latvia”  and  “Mu¬ 
sic  Boxes”. 

Chapter  326  at  I..a  Canada  Jr.  High 
School  (Calif.)  arranges  bus  transpor- 
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us  development  were  truly  inspiring  to 
ihe  n  itional  officers  of  Tri-M. 


Doing  Our  Best 

Back  ill  1913  when  the  “Lady  Elgin”, 
enroute  to  Milwaukee  from  Chicago, 
was  passing  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  campus  in  Evanston,  something  at¬ 
tracted  the  ship's  passi-ngers  to  the  port 
side,  causing  the  liner  to  turn  over. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  was  on  the  lieacli 
when  it  happened,  swam  out  to  the 
capsized  ship  several  times  to  carry 
floundering  non-swimmers  to  safety.  On 
one  trip  he  brought  a  mother  and  her 
child  to  the  shore.  After  having  saved 
thirteen  lives  he  keeled  over  on  the 
sands,  exhausted  and  unconscious.  As 
he  returned  to  consciousness  he  could 
hear  the  bystanders  talking  alxnit  his 
heroic  rescue  work.  However,  the  first 
words  he  uttered  were,  “They  say  I  did 
well,  l)ut  did  I  do  my  best?” 

Music  educators  often  feel  that  they 
have  done  as  well  as  can  lie  expected  of 
them  in  encouraging  “musical  excel¬ 
lence”  in  their  clas.ses,  ensembles  and 
larger  organizations:  through  their  ex¬ 
pert  instruction,  in  training  them  for 
public  performances  and  contests,  and 
in  encouraging  them  to  attend  special 
clinics  and  summer  mu.sic  camps.  How¬ 
ever,  no  music  educator  should  say  that 
“he  has  done  his  best”  before  every  ave¬ 
nue  has  Ix'en  explored  and  tried.  Many 
directors  have  discovered  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  Tri-M  Chapter  to  their  music 
program  has  worked  wonders.  I'he  de¬ 
sire  to  qualify  for  memixrship  in  this 
honorary  music  Society  has  stimulated 
student  effort  to  excel  when  many  other 
incentives  have  done  only  half  a  job. 
No  instructor  should  say,  “I  have  done 
my  Ix-st,”  liefore  this  new  and  modem 
approach  has  lieen  utilized. 

In  Memoriam 

The  recent  passing  of  Beulah  I.  Zan¬ 
der,  a  former  memlx*r  of  the  Tri-M  na¬ 
tional  Executive  Board,  is  a  great  lns.s, 
not  only  to  Tri-M  but  also  to  the  field 
of  music  education  in  Illinois.  Miss 
Zander  served  for  two  years  as  Director 
of  Music  Education  for  the  State  of 
Illinois.  During  that  time  .she  appeared 
on  the  Tri-M  program  at  the  North 
Central  MENC  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Her  sincere  interest  in  the  Society  and 
her  contribution  of  time  and  talent  to 


Kv*  poi 
Cliaptar 


Three  national  officers  of  Modem 
Music  Masters  will  attend  the  North 
Central  MENC  to  lx*  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  April  6-10.  Tri-M  will  have  a  dis¬ 
play  among  the  exhibits,  where  music 
educators  may  stop  to  learn  alx>ut  the 
.Society  from  the  National  President, 
Alexander  M.  Harley;  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Frances  M.  Harley;  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Einar  J.  Anderson. 

Chapter  Newt  Parade 

C^hapter  229  at  Bettendorf  High 
School  (Iowa)  has  initiated  an  idea  this 
year  which  is  proving  very  popular. 
They  hold  occasional  “listening  ses¬ 
sions”  at  the  home  of  the  Co-Sponsor  — 
no  talking  permitted,  but  they  do  school 
work  if  they  wish.  This  Chapter  has 
also  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
entire  school  a  wallet-size  calendar  of 
all  regular  and  special  music  events,  in¬ 
cluding  Chapter  program.s,  to  take  place 
at  the  school  during  the  year. 

Chapter  190  at  Wauwatosa  Senior 
High  School  (Wiscomsin)  entertained 
a  large  group  of  Tri-M  alumni  at  a 
party  during  the  holidays.  Among  those 
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post  prosidants  of  Chaptar  190  at  Wauwatosa  Sr.  High  School  (Wisconsin)  picturod  at  th* 
Chaplor's  alumni  party,  with  th#  pr#s#nt  pr#sid#nt.  Mor#  about  th#  party  can  b#  found  in  th# 
Chapt#r  N#ws  Parod#,  #ls#wh#r#  in  this  column. 


tation  for  youth  concerts  in  their  area. 

(Chapter  191  at  Presentation  High 
School  (San  Francisco)  served  as  host 
to  [terformers  in  the  San  Francisco 
Diocesan  Federation  of  High  School's 
Talent  Show.  Two  Chapter  memlters 
presented  solos  in  the  Show. 

Chapter  458  at  Maine  Township  High 
School  West  (Des  Plaines,  III.)  sold 
tickets,  made  posters  and  planned  the 
decorations  for  the  Music  Boosters 
“Pow-Wow”  in  January. 

(’hapter  410  at  Dixon  High  School 
(Missouri)  attended  a  concert  in  St. 
Louis. 


Top*Notch«rs 

Our  first  Top-Notcher  is  Martha 
Tucker,  Vice  President  of  Chapter  31  at 
Rolla  High  School  (Missouri).  Though 
Martha  studied 
clarinet  for  5 
years,  she  has 
played  bassoon  in 
the  high  school 
band  for  4  years. 
During  marching 
season  she  plays 
the  glockenspiel 
and  cymbals.  As  a 
freshman,  Martha 
played  2nd  bas¬ 
soon  in  the  band  and  orchestra  at  the 
All-State  music  camp  at  Missouri  U., 
and  sang  in  the  All-State  Choir.  As  a 
junior,  Martha  played  1st  basscxm  in  the 
band  at  Warrensburg  Music  Camp  at 
Central  Mis.souri  State  College,  and 
sang  in  the  choir.  She  is  a  first  soprano 
in  the  A  Capella  Choir  at  Rolla,  has 
sung  with  several  en.sembles,  and  has 
been  student  director  of  band  and  choir 
for  two  years.  In  her  junior  year  Martha 
won  the  A-Choir  merit  award,  and  has 
been  voted  most  musical  by  her  Senior 
Class.  She  has  played  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  for  solos  in  district  music  contests 
and  is  pianist  in  a  dance  band.  Outside 
of  school,  Martha  sings  in  her  church 


choir  and  occasionally  plays  the  organ 
for  church;  and  has  also  served  as  choir 
director  for  Order  of  the  Rainbow. 
Congratulations,  Martha! 

Our  other  Top-Notcher  this  month 
is  Kenny  Kenyon,  treasurer  of  Chapter 
65  at  Mohonasen  High  School  (Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York). 

Kenny  plays  tym- 
pani  in  the  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band,  and 
studies  piano  priv¬ 
ately.  He  sings 
bass  in  the  school 
choir,  and  is  a 
member  of  the 
Select  Twenty 
Chorus  and  the 
Boys  Glee  Club. 

In  addition  to  his  mu.sical  activities, 
Kenny  is  associate  editor  of  the  school 
newspaper  and  business  manager  of  the 
yearbook.  He  also  serves  as  treasurer 
of  the  Key  Club  at  his  school,  pre.sident 
of  the  German  Club  and  pre.sident  of 
the  National  Honor  Society.  Congratu¬ 
lations,  Kenny! 

Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  ropy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  “What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will  Do 
For  Your  Music  Education  Program”, 
is  invited  to  write  to  Modern  Music 
Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois. 

The  End 

Notre  Dame  of  Niles  Wins 

At  Chicagoland  Festival 

The  Second  Annual  C!hicagoland 
Stage  Band  Festival  held  February  4th 
at  Oak  Lawn  High  School,  saw  a  repeat 
winner  as  “top  stage  band”  in  Notre 
Dame  High  School’s  “Melodons”,  Niles, 
Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
George  Wiskirchen.  As  such,  they  will 
attend  the  Notre  Dame  Collegiate  Jazz 
Festival  April  21.  Three  individual  mu¬ 
sicians  selected  from  the  twelve  partici¬ 


pating  bands,  were  awarded  a  week's 
scholarship  to  the  National  Stage  Band 
Camp  this  summer. 

Highlights  of  the  program  were  stage 
band  clinics  by  the  famed  USAF  “Air¬ 
men  of  Note”  and  Buddy  DeFranco, 
adjudged  “top  jazz  musician”  in  na¬ 
tional  polls  for  12  consecutive  years. 

The  event  was  originated  last  year 
by  Lyon  and  Healy.  This  year’s  program 
was  co-chaired  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Wetzel, 
Superintendent  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Petti- 
bone.  Music  Department  Chairman  of 
Oak  Lawn  High  School.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  High  School,  Band 
Parents,  Down  Beat  Magazine,  Lyon  and 
Healy,  G.  I..eblanc  Corporation,  and 
Hume  and  Berg. 

Other  prize  winners  were  the  “Thor- 
toneers”  from  Thornton  Township  High, 
Highland  Park  High,  and  “T.R.’s  Jazz 
Men”  from  Riverside-Brookfield  High 
.School. 


WHO  IS  AN 
EDUCATED  MAN? 

“First,  those  who  manage  well  the 
circumstances  which  they  encounter  day 
by  day;  and  those  who  possess  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  is  accurate  in  meeting  oc- 
casioas  as  they  ari.se  and  rarely  misses 
the  expedient  course  of  action. 

“Next,  those  who  are  honorable  in 
their  dealings  with  all  men,  bearing 
easily  what  is  unpleasant  or  offensive 
in  others,  and  being  as  reasonable  to 
their  a.ssociates  as  it  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  .  .  . 

“Furthermore,  those  who  hold  their 
pleasures  always  under  control,  and 
are  not  unduly  overcome  by  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  lieating  up  under  them  bravely 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  com¬ 
mon  nature. 

“Most  important  of  all,  those  who 
are  not  spoiled  by  their  .successes,  who 
do  not  desert  their  true  selves,  but 
hold  their  ground  steadfastly  as  wise 
and  sober-minded  men,  rejoicing  no 
more  in  the  good  things  that  have 
come  to  them  through  chance  than  in 
those  which  through  their  own  na¬ 
ture  and  intelligence  are  theirs  since 
birth  .  .  . 

“Those  who  have  a  character  which 
is  in  accord,  not  with  one  of  these 
things,  but  with  all  of  them,  these  are 
educated  —  possessed  of  all  the  virtues.” 

— Socrates  (470-399  B.C.). 


Would  you  like  to  be  the 
Teen-Age  Reporter  for  your 
School?  Write  for  free  ciuide 


Martha  Tuck#r 


K#nny  Kanyon 


Apfll,  1961 
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AN  HONEST  VIOLIN 
SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


name  for 


QUALITY! 


Build  your  string  program  with  cer 


tified  instruments  by  Roth,  properly 


shop-adjusted  to  conform  to  all 


MENC  specifications.  Here  is  incom 


parable  quality — at  moderate  prices! 


•  Ernst  Heinrich  Roth  Reproductions 

•  Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings 

•  Ultra  Sensitive  and  Flexooor  Strings 

•  Roth-Waller  Contour  Chin  Rest 

•  Roth-Sihon  Mutes 

•  Caspari  and  Gilbert  Pegs 

•  Visual  Teaching  Charts 


SCHERL  &  ROTH,  INC.  •  W29  Superior  •  Cleveland  Ohio 


Writs  our  Edueotional  Dopt. 
for  Infomamtion  on: 


ipt. 


volume  (in  individual  parts)  designed 
for  class  or  individual  instruction.  The 
quarter  note  and  D  major  approac  h  is 
used  in  the  first  half  of  the  book.  The 
majority  of  exercises  have  either  a 
teacher's  part  (in  all  individual  parts 
and  score)  or  a  piano  accomp.  (in 
piano  book  and  score).  The  use  of  uni¬ 
son  nursery  tunes,  familiar  melodies 
and  titles  to  exercises  will  motivate  the 
young  players.  The  use  of  diagrams  for 
new  fingerings  is  helpful.  The  last  half 
of  the  book  introduces  the  c  major  ap¬ 
proach  and  left  and  right  hand  pizzi¬ 
cato.  The  eighth  note  is  introduced  on 
the  last  three  pages.  Notes  are  large 
and  clear  on  heavy  stock. 

If  the  pencil  drawings  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  bow,  especially  one  of  a 
“square'’  bridge  on  the  violin  and  viola 
were  replaced  with  either  photographs 
or  accurate  diagrams,  the  value  of  the 
lxK>k  would  be  greatly  heightened. 

Book  Two:  Opens  with  a  brief  review 
of  B(H>k  One.  Basic  bowings,  detache 
and  martele  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  F 
and  Bt)  Major;  interesting  duets  and 
string  ensemble  melodies  make  this  32 
page  book  attractive  for  the  individual 
and  group.  The  last  three  pages  in  the 
violin  and  viola  books  introduce  the 
third  position.  The  use  of  the  left  hand 
pizzicato  for  the  three  upper  instruments 
is  continued.  Students  enjoy  this  novelty 
as  much  as  the  teacher  (a  wonderful 
way  to  strengthen  their  fingers  and  set 
the  hand).  Six-eight  meter  and  double 
stops  are  introduced. 

The  print  is  large  and  clear  on  heavy 
stock. 

Book  Three:  Exercises  in  the  third 
position  for  the  violin  and  viola  are 
continued.  Shifting  to  and  from  the  po¬ 
sition  with  different  fingers  is  presented 
in  interesting  melodies.  The  first  four 
positions  for  the  cello  and  the  half  po¬ 
sitions  to  the  fourth  position  for  the  bass 
are  introduced.  The  students  are  taught 
how  to  build  major  and  minor  scales 
and  to  play  them  with  the  basic  Im>w- 
ings,  the  detache,  martele,  wrist  and 
finger  stroke  and  the  spiccato.  The  5/4 
meter,  three  note  chords  and  the  keys  of 
A  and  Eh  major  are  introduced  in  this 
book.  Duets  and  ensemble  are  wonder¬ 
ful  motivational  incentives.  The  print 
is  large  and  clear. 

These  three  hooks  are  among  the 
finest  available  for  the  heterogenous 
siring  class.  They  combine  much  excel¬ 
lent  music  in  solo,  duet  and  ensemble 
form.  The  students  should  most  certain¬ 
ly  be  capable  of  playing  orchestral 
music  to  grade  four  upon  completion  of 
these  books. 

Hohmann  —  Elizabeth  A.  H.  Green; 
Hohmann  For  the  Siring  Class;  Pub. 


By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana,  ASTA 


Pine  Arts  Department,  State  Unlveraitjr  CoUeae  trf  Bdocattoa,  Plattsburgh,  N.  T. 


String  Class  Methods 

Applebaum,  Samuel;  String  Builder,  A 
String  Class  Method,  in  Three  Books; 


Pub.  Belwin,  Price  for  each  hook: 
Teachers  Manual,  $2,  Pa.  Acc.  $1,  any 
other  part  85^. 

Book  One:  An  attractive  32  page 


fublblian  skowld  sand  oil  mats  rial  fov 
raviaw  diract  to  Dr.  Ln  Mariana. 
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Ctrl  Fttcher;  Price:  Parts  85^,  full 
score  $2.25. 

Suli-titled,  “A  Second  Book  to  follow 
any  landard  First  Book”.  This  is  an 
excellent  book  for  heterogenous  class 
use.  The  forewards,  in  the  score  and 
individual  books,  reveal  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  Professor  Green  at¬ 
tacks  problems.  She  has  skillfully 
adapted  and  arranged  “The  Practical 
Violin  Method,  Bmk  One”,  added 
scale  and  position  material  to  make  this 
a  practical  16-page  book.  The  original 
teachers’  duet  part  appears  in  the  score 
only.  The  book  is  in  unison  (octaves) 
for  all  selections  except  one.  Perhaps 
a  few  more  would  have  been  helpful 
to  the  teacher  with  a  low  budget.  The 
print  and  photographs  are  large  and 
clear. 


Positions 


Best,  George;  Early  String  Shifting;  Pub. 
Varitone;  Price:  70^,  full  score  $1.50. 

“Five  minutes  a  day  with  any  meth¬ 
od”  is  the  sub-title  of  this  fine  and  in¬ 
expensive  27-page  book.  This  unusual 
method  teaches  the  entire  string  section 
the  same  position  at  the  same  time  in 
unison  (octaves).  Positions  two  to  five 
arc  introduced,  one  at  a  time,  in  sets  of 
miniature  one  string  etudes  and  tunes. 

Octave  scales  on  each  string  are 
ptayed  as  are  eighteen  two  octave  maj¬ 
or  and  parallel  minor  scales  and  arpeg¬ 
gios. 

This  method,  while  not  traditional, 
has  much  to  commend  it.  For  the  teach¬ 
er  faced  with  a  group  not  familiar  with 
shifting  to  positions,  this  may  be  help¬ 
ful.  For  the  teacher  in  areas  where  there 
are  no  other  string  teachers,  this  is  a 
must  in  a  heterogenous  string  class  either 
as  a  text  or  supplementary  volume  to 
other  texts  or  orchestral  literature. 


Print  is  large  and  clear  on  heavy 
stock. 


For  Orchestra 


Smith,  I,eonard  B;  Treasury  of  Scales 


for  Orchestra;  Pub.  Bandland,  Inc.,  407 
Fox  Building,  Detroit  1,  Michigan. 
Price:  Conductor’s  book,  $1.50;  all  in¬ 
strumental  books  154- 

A  proven  book  for  band  (for  the 
past  nine  years),  this  is  a  complete  set 
for  orchestra  based  on  the  successful 
format  for  band.  The  manner  in  which 
the  scales  are  scored  makes  possible  their 
performance  by  orchestras  of  any  size, 
or  by  the  various  choirs  as  units.  Each 
of  the  %  scales  is  harmonized  differ¬ 
ently,  each  starts  and  ends  on  the  tonic 
chord  in  root  position.  This  should  aid 
in  developing  ear-training  and  in 
strengthening  intonation.  Volumes  for 
1st,  2nd  violins,  viola,  cello,  bass,  reeds; 
C  flute  and  Picc,  oboe,  1,2,3  clarinets, 
bass  cl..  Bassoon,  2  alto,  tenor,  baritone 
sax;  Brass :  3  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trom¬ 
bones,  tuba.  Not  published  for  drums. 

First  violin,  third  position;  2nd  vio¬ 
lin,  viola,  first  position;  cello,  bass  4th 
position. 


Solos  For  Groups 


sition;  cello,  solo  includes  4th  position, 
2nd  cello  a  few  include  position  work. 
Grades  II  to  III. 


String  Orchestra 


Arnold,  Jay;  Lindsay,  Charles  Jr.;  Easy 
Violin  Solos,  (Vol.  38)  Easy  Viola 
Solos,  (Vol.  39)  Easy  Cello  Solos;  (Vol. 
40);  Pub.  Consolidated  Music  Pub., 
Inc.,  240  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19, 
New  York.  Price:  $1.75  each. 

From  the  “Music  for  Millions  Series” 
—  an  unusual  set  for  the  student  and 
teacher  because  we  have  46  selections 
arranged  as  .solos  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  or  in  duet  with  either  of  the 
three  stringed  instruments.  Each  book 
contains  solo,  duo  and  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  parts.  A  teacher  in  a  heterogenous 
string  class  may  teach  the  entire  group 
a  solo  as  well  as  the  duet  part. 

Bach  selections,  “Jesu,  Joy  of  Man’s 
Desiring”,  “In  Dulci  Jubilo”  to  the 
“Berceuse”  from  Stravinsky,  the  “Fire¬ 
bird  Suite”  illustrate  the  variety  of  com¬ 
positions.  Some  popular  songs  are  also 
included.  Both  parts  are  well  edited 
and  fingered.  Print  is  large  and  clear. 

V’iolin,  viola  solo  and  duct,  first  po¬ 


Klauss,  Noah;  Pieces  for  Pleasure;  Pub. 
Pro  Art;  Piano  Score  $2;  piano  $1.25; 
books  754  each. 

Sub-titled,  “12  Easy  pieces  for  String 
Orchestra  or  String  Quartet”,  these 
short  enjoyable  selections  most  effective¬ 
ly  arranged  and  edited  for  intermediate 
players  should  be  in  every  library.  Each 
instrument  has  a  chance  to  solo.  Each 
selection  has  individual  exercises  (not 
in  score)  which  have  been  fingered, 
plus  a  preparatory  exercise  consisting  of 
the  scale  and  chords  for  the  ensemble. 
An  optional  third  violin  book  (viola 
T.C.)  is  available.  The  piano  merely 
doubles  the  parts.  The  selections  are 
charming  and  will  please  the  students 
and  audience.  Six  are  by  the  author 
while  Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mac- 
Dowell  plus  “Turkey  in  the  Straw”, 
“Long,  Long  Ago”,  and  “Drink  to  Me 
Only”  round  out  this  most  useable  al¬ 
bum.  Print  is  large  and  clear  on  heavy 
stock. 

Upper  strings,  first  position.  Cello, 
two  selections  in  third  and  fourth  posi¬ 
tion  (fingered).  Bass,  two  selections  in 
the  second  position  (fingered). 

Keys  D,  G,  C,  F,  E|)  Major  and  a 
minor.  Grade  I-II  . 
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LESHER  WOODWIND  CO. 

>306  WEST  BRISTOL  STREET 

ELKHART  •  -  INDIANA 


A  rather  recent  letter  from  a  reader 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  con¬ 
tained  the  oft  repeated  plea  for  sug¬ 
gestions  or  discussion  of  problems  which 
confront  the  band  director  who  is  not  a 
DOUBLE-REED  man  but  who  of 
necessity  mast  be  an  instructor  for  his 
DOUBLE-REED  section,  along  with 
his  duties  as  band  director. 

Recently,  there  has  been  an  upsurge 
of  interest  in  all  woodwinds  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Double-Reeds.  However,  there 
are  many  sections  of  the  country'  where 
Double-Reed  instruments  are  scarce  and 
problems  for  the  players  loom  up  much 
more  than  necessary  for  student  and 
band  director  alike. 

Probably  the  reed  problem  looms  up 
as  a  most  frightening  problem  for 
Double-Reed  players.  As  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Double-Reed  instruction, 
the  reed  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
to  be  conquered. 

Some  of  my  most  interesting  work  is 
conducting  lecture-demonstrations  on 
Double-Reeds  throughout  the  country 
for  band  directors  in  the  school  systems. 
A  certain  amount  of  time  is  always  de¬ 
voted  to  question  and  aaswer  periods 
where  problems  of  the  individual  band 
director  can  be  brought  forth.  Of  course 
each  clinic  produces  different  problems 
for  discussion  for  the  band  director's 
problems  vary  each  year  as  his  students 
vary  in  grade  of  talent  and  proficiency. 
However,  the  sessions  always  require 
discus.sion  and  the  actual  trimming  of 
reeds  by  the  directors  present. 

As  I  so  often  state,  Double-Reeds 
are  most  satisfactory'  when  they  are 
trimmed  to  suit  the  individual  player. 
Howeser,  let  us  first  consider  several 
elements  which  tend  to  make  the 
Double-Reed  the  number  one  problem. 
Due  to  climatic  conditions,  the  playing 
condition  of  a  Double-Reed  varies  far 
more  than  the  single  reed. 

One  of  the  major  factors  that  pro¬ 
duces  poorly  playing  Double-Reeds  is 
the  non-matching  of  the  reed  blades. 
In  other  words,  the  two  blades  are  not 
trimmed  alike,  they  are  not  matched 
in  reed  tension.  Really,  the  numl)er  one 
problem  in  trimming  reeds  Ls  to  evenlv 
match  the  two  blades  so  that  they  vi¬ 
brate  alike. 


Publitkcrt  tkowM  Mnd  all  malarial  (or 
roviow  dirod  lo  Mr.  Organ. 


Evenly  matched  blades  will  always 
produce  a  playing  reed  even  though  h 
is  too  heavy  or  too  thin  in  tension  for 
an  individual. 

Another  major  hazard  to  lx*  (onsid- 
ered  is  change  of  reed  trim.  The  young 
player  or  new'  Double- Reed  student  may 
be  prone  to  experiment  with  recom¬ 
mended  reeds,  perhaps  not  realizing  that 
the  new'  reed  is  .satisfactory  to  his  friend 
but  because  of  the  difference  in  type  of 
trim,  it  is  not  playable  for  him.  So  it  u 
well  to  remind  the  student  that  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  type  of  trim  to  another 
may  hamper  his  playing. 

In  my  texts.  Oboe  or  Baiuoun  Per¬ 
formance-Teaching,  publi.shed  by  Rebo 
Music,  I  have  attempted  to  give  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  trims,  with  illustratiniu. 
This  is  perhaps  a  help  to  the  band  di¬ 
rector  or  his  student  having  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  suitable  reed.  A  student 
playing  quite  well  has  already  b<*come 
accustomed  to  a  certain  type  of  trim 
but  unless  he  has  had  training  in  trim¬ 
ming  reeds,  he  may  not  understand 
what  to  look  for  in  a  reed.  Again,  let 
me  rep«-at  —  the  player  mu.st  master 
the  reed  —  never  let  the  reed  master 
the  player. 

The  above  mentioned  texts  cover  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  construction  of  these 
instruments,  the  reed,  tone  prodiu  tion. 
technic,  reed  making,  repair  and  play¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  instrument.  I  have 
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PERMA-PADS 

Whan  you  gat  ready  to  buy  a  wood 
wind  laatnunant.  Insist  that  It  ba  •- 
qulppod  with  PERMA-PADS.  Mmy  tor 
manulocturars  now  equip  oU  their  In 
struments  with 

PERMA-PADS 

The  nem  time  you  visit  your  looul 
music  dealer,  ask  him,  "Is  It  equipped 
with  PERMA-PADS?"  Try  an  Instrumen; 
with  "Penna-Pads"  and  notice  the  dll- 
ierenos. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  brochure  and 
free  sample,  or  write  to: 

PERAAA-PAD  MFG.  CO. 

N7-U-1S  t.  W.  Ninth  Avomw 
POBTLAND,  OUOON 


April,  1M1 
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iMtpei  through  this  outline  to  give  help 
(0  d  rector  and  student  alike.  The 
Doubie-Reed  instrument  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  ai  d  challenging  member  of  the  wind 
playi:  ^  families  and  the  problems  can 
be  ur  lerstood  through  intelligent  study. 

Materials 

Co  itest  materials  for  state  festivals 
has  h.  come  an  absorbing  and  sometimes 
rontr 'versial  subject  for  player,  band 
direr 'or  and  teacher. 

Tfi ’re  is  the  question  of  old  materials 
and  new  material  —  that  is  solos  and 
ensembles  known  to  all  and  used  with 
success  for  many  years  agaimt  newer 
publk  ations  such  as  original  composi¬ 
tions.  not  necessarily  modem,  but  good 
melodic  material  plus  transcriptions  for 
ensemble  groups.  Music  for  choirs  or 
groups  of  like  instruments  has  presented 
quite  a  challenge  to  the  musician  and 
instructor  interested  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  good  playing  material  for 
our  present  day  music  program. 

Certainly,  no  one  is  going  to  criticize 
the  worth,  musically  or  technically,  of 
the  material  written  by  the  great  mas¬ 
ters.  However,  does  this  material  in  its 
original  form  meet  all  the  demands  of 
present  day  musical  education?  One 
Aoiild  take  into  consideration,  the  type 
of  musical  training  presalent  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  against  the  present  day 
program  to  “Make  America  Musical”. 
Following  the  pattern  of  European  Ca>n- 
s^’atories,  the  music  schools  of  our 
large  cities  in  the  U.S.A.  concentrated 
for  many  years  on  training  the  advanced 
player  or  potential  professional  musi¬ 
cian  while  in  smaller  communities,  musi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  wind  instniments  was 
rare.  Now  across  our  great  land  the 
bands  from  large  and  small  communities 
are  to  be  found  in  most  school  systems 
and  thus  are  part  of  our  community  life. 

To  accomplish  this  change  in  musi¬ 
cal  advantages  for  the  many,  a  new  out¬ 
look  on  training  materials  and  festival 
or  concert  music  has  esolved,  so  as  to 
give  our  band  director  and  student  ade¬ 
quate  and  practical  listings  from  which 
to  choose. 
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All  education  must  make  experi¬ 
mental  progress.  One  finds  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  music  written,  arranged  or  trans¬ 
cribed  by  educators  from  the  school 
systems  or  members  of  the  college  fac¬ 
ulties.  Thus,  in  most  cases,  this  mate¬ 
rial  in  perhaps  a  newer  form  and  de¬ 
gree  of  playability  has  already  been 
tried  for  practical  use  before  it  is  placed 
on  the  market.  Thus  the  band  director 
benefits  immediately  from  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  competent  music  educator. 


Let  us  consider  both  sides  of  the 
question  of  listings.  New  material  ntay 
be  inadvisable  if  chosen  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  new;  but  a  stereotyped  listing 
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of  traditional  training  material  in  orig¬ 
inal  form  may  be  inadequate  for  a  great 
number  of  students.  Thus  the  idea  of 
listings  has  become  part  of  many  Festi¬ 
val  requirements. 

Though  some  educators  feel  that  a 
listing  is  too  confining,  many  states  are 
compiling  a  required,  or  even  a  recom¬ 
mended  listing  for  Festivals.  These  list¬ 
ings  should  prove  valuable.  L’sually,  the 
clarinet  listings  are  chosen  by  clarinet 
players  or  single  reed  players,  double- 
reed  listings  by  a  double-reed  player, 
etc.  The  diversified  material  placed  on 
a  list  by  competent  men  should  prose 
of  invaluable  help  to  the  participating 
directors  and  students. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 

The  End 


Eastman  Philharmonic 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

and  the  CBC]  Orchestra  of  Toronto, 
Canada. 

On  the  Eastman  Philharmonia's  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  first  performances  of  Har¬ 
ris’  Cantata  for  Baritone  and  Orchestra, 
which  will  feature  William  Warfield, 
famed  American  baritone  and  graduate 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music;  the 


14th  Symphony  by  Cowell,  and  Varia¬ 
tions  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  by 
Guamiere.  A  Latin-American  pianist 
will  be  soloist  in  this  number. 

The  Eastman  Philharmonia  is  com¬ 
posed  of  about  80  student  players  se¬ 
lected  from  the  best  instrumentalists  in 
the  Eastman  School. 


REBO  MUSIC  Publications 
for  Wind  Instruments, 

Solos,  Ensembles,  Choirs  l 

421-25  E.  Alameda  Ay.,  Denver  9,  Cole. 


- 26th  Season - 

FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Ky.  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky 

for  High  School  Stuchnts 
4  WEEKS 

$100.00  ALL  EXPENSES 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

June  18  —  July  15,  1961 

Private  lessens  II.OO  te  $1-50 
Write: 

James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Dir. 


Bind  Your  Own 

THE 

School 
Musician 

BINDER 

$3.00 

New  yen  can  build  an  easy  reference  library  te  the  many  fine  articles  and 
clinical  celumns  which  appear  In  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Slip  each  menthly 
Issue  Inte  this  handsome  r^  and  geld  binder.  The  words,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
boantlfully  embossed  In  geld  on  the  cover.  It  holds  a  full  year’s  subscription,  and 
will  make  a  most  attractive  addition  to  your  office,  music  room,  school  or  home 
library.  The  binder  bas  10  removable  steel  rods  which  are  easily  operated  to  put 
copies  In  (or  to  remove  them  If  necessary). 

Does  not  require  punched  holes  which  destroys  the  appearence  of  a  professional 
publication.  The  binder  bas  a  reinforced  stiff  back  which  Is  lined  for  greater  wear. 

Send  Remittance  or  purchase  order  to: 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  East  Ctinten  St.  Joliat,  IIKnois 


Copies 
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Books 


Raaerd  oad  Film  Coaipaaiat  sheuM 
•and  amlarial  diract  to  tAr.  Fraaland 
for  Raviaw. 


Ramsey,  Frederic.  “Been  Here  and 
Gone"  {text  and  photographs).  Rutgers 
University  Press.  177  pages.  $5.00. 

A  st<)r\-  of  music  in  the  Southern  States. 
C'.onsiderable  attention  to  the  social  life 
and  customs  of  the  .\merican  Negro. 
A  c(im|)osite  account,  told  in  over  two 
hundred  photographs  and  related  text. 
l'h«*  photographs  deal  with  church  mu¬ 
sicians,  blues  singers,  dancers,  jug  blow¬ 
ers,  washboard  players,  gandy  dancers, 
and  brass  bands,  as  well  as  details  of  the 
houses,  small  towns,  and  countryside  in 
which  they  live.  Of  sp»vial  interest  to 
folk-music  devoKH's. 

.Shatv.  Martin  Fallas  and  C.oleman, 
Henry.  "National  .inthems  of  the 
It'orld".  Published  in  196(1.  Pitman, 
I.W  pages,  price  $10.00. 

.\  most  useful  reference  book  which 
contains  mure  than  a  hundred  official 
national  anthems  and  a  few  additional 
songs  that  have  a  comparable  status, 
siuh  as  the  Welsh  air  “Land  of  My 
Fath«*rs”,  and  the  Pontifical  march  of 
the  Vatican. 

.Swift,  Frederick  Fay.  “.-Ill  .Ibout  .Mu¬ 
sic”.  Belwin  Inc.,  Rockville  Centre,  New 
York.  Published  in  1960,  Cost  $3.00. 
192  pages  in  a  hard  bound  cloth  cover 
containing  all  phases  of  music  education. 
Oonteiits:  I,  Mu.sic, History  and  Litera¬ 
ture;  Music  In  Contemporary  Life;  In¬ 
struments  of  the  Band  and  Orchestra; 
Performing  Music;  Music  Theory;  Form 
in  Music.  Oxer  192  pages  of  text  with 
150  ])hotographs,  diagrams  and  music 
examples,  cloth  cover.  Highly  Recom- 
mendiHl. 
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and  Howard  Hanson’s  ‘■Serenade’’  for 
flute,  harp,  and  strings.  The  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  delight.  The  Honegger  is 
perhaps  the  outstanding  of  the  selections, 
with  a  strung  neoclassical  franu'xxork 
and  contrapuntal  texture.  All  menilsen 
perfonn  xxith  great  excellence  (Harve> 
McGuire  on  the  English  honi,  .Mice 
Chalifuux  on  the  harp,  with  orchestra, 
and  conductor  I.ane).  Reproduction  is 
su|>erb. 

Babbitt:  "Composition  for  Four  In¬ 
struments”:  "Composition  for  Viola  and 
Piano”:  Bavicchi:  "Trio  for  Clarinet, 
V’iolin  and  Harp,  No.  4’*;  “Short  Sonata 
for  Violin  and  Harpsichord”.  One  12 
inch  disc  Composers  Recordings  CRl 
138,  LP  $5.95. 

John  Wummer,  flute;  Stanley  Drucker, 
clarinet;  Peter  Marsh,  violin;  Donald 
McCall,  cello  (in  the  Composition  for 
Four  Instniinents) .  Walter  Trampler, 
viola;  .-Mvin  Bauman,  piano  (in  the 
Composition  for  \'iola  and  Piano). 
David  Glazer,  clarinet;  Matthew  Rai¬ 
mondi,  violin;  Assunta  Dell’  Aqiiila, 
harp  (in  the  Trio).  Rolsert  Brink,  vio¬ 
lin;  Daniel  Pinkham,  Harpsichord  (in 
the  Sonata). 

Professor  Milton  Babbitt  of  Princeton 
is  given  his  first  recognition  of  his  xvrit- 
ten  works  on  records.  Although  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  total  serialism,  much  interest 
as  well  as  fresh  and  new  bright  ma¬ 
terial  will  bring  joy  and  interest  to  many. 
Of  all  the  selections  the  Short  Sonata 
is  truly  one  of  delight.  Outstanding  |K‘r- 
formance  xvith  an  excellent  recording. 
Very  gcHxl  recording. 

.it  the  Opera.  Regimental  Band  of  the 
.Scots  Guards  conducted  by  Lt.  Col.  S. 
Rhodes.  One  12  inch  .ingel  Disc  #35789 
at  $4.98  or  Stereo  S35789  $5.98. 
Contents:  “Ox’erture  to  Zampa’’;  ‘‘Oxer- 
ture  to  La  Cenerentola”;  “Overture  to 
Pique  Dame’’;  “Oxerture  To  II  Barbi'-re 
de  Siviglia”;  “Overture  to  Mignoii’’; 
and  “Orphee  aux  Enfers’’. 

Without  the  pipes,  the  Regimental  Band 
perfonns  these  numbers  with  great  mu¬ 
sical  interest. 
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DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  So.  4lh  St.,  Grocnvillo,  Illinois 


Would  you  like  to  be  the 
Teen-Age  Reporter  for  your 
School?  Write  for  free  Guide. 
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Dcslins  show  the  Fechhelmer 
flair  for  brilliant  distinction: 
fabrics  are  the  world's  finest: 
the  choice  is  practically  un¬ 
limited.  For  special  effects, 
for  a  uniform  that  is  exclusive¬ 
ly  your  own,  you  get  the  help  . 
of  an  expert  staff.  New  color 
catalog  sent  free  on  request  ■ 

to  Band  Directors,  School  Ad-  I 

ministrators  and  Purchasing  { 

Committees. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Uniform  Manufacturers, 
Fechheimer  adheres  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 


Recording* 

Maurice  Sharp:  ".Music  for  a  Golden 
Flute”.  .Maurice  Sharp,  flute  with  the 
Cleveland  Sinfonietta,  Louis  Ijine,  con¬ 
ductor.  One  Epic  disc  LP-lxilbi  $4.98 
or  stereo  BC1I16  SD  $5.98. 

ITic  Cleveland  Sinfonietta  is  made  up 
of  people  from  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Maurice  Sharp,  the  main 
soloist  on  the  recording,  plays  the  Friffes 
“Poem”  for  flute  and  orchestra;  Arthur 
Foote's  “Night  Piece  for  flute  and 
strings’’;  Honegger’s  “Concerto  da  Cam- 
eia”  for  flute,  English  horn,  and  strings; 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO.  ■■ 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  S  u 

Uniforms  for  over  80  Years  4e 
Duplicating  your  present  uniforms  for  fill-ins 
is  no  problem,  give  us  a  try  next  time. 
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Prokoliev:  "Peter  and  the  H’olf",  Op. 
57.  Afu;  York  Philharmonic  conducted 
/.  inard  Bernstein,  {AIJsO  Narra¬ 
tor),  One  side,  and  Tchaikovsky:  "Nut 
Cracker  Suite”,  Op.  71.4.  New  York 
Pkilh.rmonic  conducted  by  I..eonard 
gemi^ein.  One  12  inch  disc  Columbia 
jdL  r»593  at  $4.98  or  Stereo  6193  at 
$5.98 

Lron.ird  B<'msirin  introduced  himself 
on  this  record,  and  rather  than  merely 
explain  what  the  various  musical  idioms 
Hand  for  he  makes  a  quiz  out  of  it;  great 
fun  for  the  youngsters.  ffiKhly  recom- 
I  mendi-d. 


Films 

Interlochen.  One  16mm  film,  sound,  26 
minutes,  black  &  white.  Capital  Films, 
East  luinsing,  Mich.  (Also  available  in 
color).  Sponsored  by  the  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan. 

Tours  of  the  camp’s  various  depart¬ 
ments  —  dance,  drama,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  recreation,  music.  Interprets  the 
five  movements  of  Ferde  Grofe’s  “Grand 
Canyon  Suite”  using  a  270  piece  orches¬ 
tra  plus  actual  scenes  from  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Recommended  to  all. 


.Mozart:  Two  films,  sound,  black  and 
white  (Spotlight  on  opera  series).  Rent¬ 
al  $4.75  ea.  Net  Film  Service,  Indiana 
University  Audio  Visual  Center,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.  Produced  by  The  University 
of  California. 

Part  I.  28  minutes.  Depicts  Mozart’s 
early  life  and  works,  giving  an  insight 
into  the  humanistic  characteristics  of 
Mozart’s  operas.  Describes  Mozart  as  a 
universal  writer.  Explains  the  conditions 
under  which  Mozart  and  other  com¬ 
posers  of  that  time  wrote. 

Part  II.  29  minutes.  Lists  and  discus.ses 
Mozart’s  mature  operas,  giving  the  back- 


.Hozart:  12  Horn  Duos,  K.  487.  Chris¬ 
topher  l^uba  and  Paul  Birut ock  (French 
horns).  Other  side  Beethoven:  "Sextet 
for  Homs  and  Strings”,  Op.  81.  Chris¬ 
topher  I^uba  and  Paul  Binstock  (French 
Horns)  and  the  Lenox  String  Quartet. 

One  12  inch  Audiophile  Disc  AP-70 
tt  $.5.98. 

Quite  unusual,  and  one  of  the  most  1 
beautiful  records  of  the  month.  The 
gracious  melodies  will  haunt  one,  until 
gnu’ll  want  to  hum  right  along  with 
the  record.  Leuba  and  BinstcKk  play  as 
one  man;  such  rapport  is  seldom  discov¬ 
ered  on  discs.  The  Beethoven  is  out¬ 
standing  in  Imth  performance  and  re-  j 
cording.  It  is  the  only  version  available  ' 
at  the  present  time.  Recommended  from  | 
es-ery  angle. 

Bariok:  "Concerto  No.  2"  and  "Con¬ 
certo  No.  3”.  Giza  Anda  (piano)  with 
the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Ferenc  Friesay.  One  12 
inch  disc  LP  DGI.P.H  at  $5.98  or 
Stereo  SLPM  138111  at  $6.98. 

Without  a  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  true 
measures  of  the  success  of  Bart6k.  The 
pairing  of  these  two  im|X)rtant  and  de¬ 
lightful  piano  concertos  is  most  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Recorded  by  Deutsthe  Grammo-  | 
phon  with  the  prai  tice  of  recording  the 
concertos  with  greater  distance  and  spa¬ 
ciousness  than  the  American  technicians 
have  lieen  following.  .\n  outstanding  re-  { 
cording  in  every  respet  t. 

Prokofiev:  "Concerto  No.  3  in  C.”,  Op. 

26  and  McDowell:  "Concerto  .Vo.  2  in 
D  minor”.  Op.  23.  Van  Cliburn  (piano) 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Walter  llendl.  One  12 
inch  disc,  RCA  Victor  I.M  2507  at 
$4.98  or  Stereo  ISC  2507  .$.5.98. 

From  a  techniial  view  this  is  the  great¬ 
est  recording  by  the  young  star  “\'an 
Clibum”.  The  pres«‘nt  coupling  will 
serve  to  give  him  much  succes.s,  critically 
and  financially.  The  Prokofiev  work  is 
brilliantly  played  and  the  MacDowell 
Concerto,  which  demands  much  roman¬ 
tic  feeling,  is  mure  than  adequate.  Su- 
p«*rb  in  every  resp«*<  t.  M<»st  highly  ren:- 
oniinended. 


ear  after  year 

HAMBURGER* 

100%  Wool  Worsted  Whipcords 

leads  the  Parade 
in  dependable 

BAND  UNIFORM  FABRICS 

with  standard  shades 
always  available  to  •’ 
manufacturers  for 
Fill-ins  and 

replacement  uniforms. 


‘No.  1160. ..16  ox.  Superfine  Whipcord 
'No.  1860...14OZ.  Standard  Whipcord 


They  tailor  so  well  and  hold 
their  shape . . .  that's  why  they 
LOOK  BETTER... longer. 


HAMBURGER  WOOLEN  CO.  Inc. 
45  EAST  17th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 
AMERICA’S  FINEST  UNIFORM  FABRICS 
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CATALOGUE  NO. 
IN  COLORS 


100 


NOW  READY  FOR  DIRECTORS, 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 
AND  PURCHASING  GROUPS 


UP-TO-DATE  STLYING 


100%  FABRIC  PROTECTION 

with  "SYl-MEt"*  watGrproofing 

pnd  "FLORADANE"**  mothproofinp 

*TrAdrfnark  I>o«r  Cnrnlng  Corp. 
**Trft(lemarfc  Daniel  Jones  I«ab. 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  CO..  INC. 

Superior  Uniforms  tine*  ISM 
1U  North  7th  St.,  Dopt.  M 
Philodolphio  A,  Pa. 
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CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS  Give  You: 

•  Superb  styling 

•  Expert  tailoring 

•  Longer  wear 

•  Lower  cost  per  year 

•  Exclusive  CRAD-O-CORD.. 
the  orij^al  luxiuy  weave 
fabric  tor  band  uiuforms. 

[Sand  for  fro*  copy 
1  of  THE  BANDS- 
1  MAN . . .  now, 

I  coloiful,  fHlod 
,  with  valutblo 
Mtormationfor 
uniform  buyoro. 


From  The  House  of  Cracfdoct^ 
22nd  &  Oak  Straets  •  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

MMihtr  (T  th*  NotiMMi  AmmIMIm 
•r  Ualfwei  MMutwturan. 


tfriHind  of  their  l)irth.  Presents  piano 
and  vocal  selections  tf»  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  operas  Ix'in^  discussed. 

The  End 


Interlochen  Arts  Academy 

(^ontinunl  from  puy  il) 

lientoii.  Igor  Straxinsky.  De«-ms  Taylor, 
(lari  .SandiH'rj;.  and  la'onard  Ih-rnstein." 

(■ol.  Saiiiiiel  R.  Rosenhaiim,  who 
\x  ith  W  ilfrid  Pelletier.  Rose  Ih-mpton, 
Deeiits  Taylor.  Hugh  Downs,  .\lden  B. 
D<iw.  Walter  Toscanini,  and  Peter  Wil- 
housky,  are  memiters  of  the  .\dvisorx' 
Board  «tf  the  .\rts  .\cademy,  acted  as 
tnastiT  of  ceremonies  for  the  press  con- 
f<-ren<  e  and  predicted  a  successful  future 
for  the  new  scIkh*!  Itecause  ‘‘It  is  timely 
and  necessarx’  and  xvill  fulfill  a  long 
axvaited  need  to  pnivide  a  special  kind 
of  ediicatioti  for  xerx'  s|)ecial  |>eoplc.” 
(!ol.  Rosetihaiitn,  himself  an  aitthor,  is 
Trustee  for  the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund  atid  a  meml>er  of  the  Board 
<»f  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Dr.  Maddx  announced  the  opening 
also  of  the  campaign  to  complete  the 
.\cademy’s  campus  requirements.  While 
the  facilities  noxv  ax’ailahle  have  met  the 
approxal  of  the  .State  Department  of 
Public  Instniction  of  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  a  number  of  new  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  the  projected  $1,500,000  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  are  yet  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced.  .\mong  the  buildings  planned 
are  the  science  building,  additional  dor¬ 
mitories,  and  a  Center  for  Health  and 
Recreation.  The  total  building  goal  is 
set  at  4*/a  million  dollars  and  the  nexx 
campus  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
1964. 

I'he  InterlcKhen  Arts  .\cademy  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  famous  National  Music 
Camp  at  InterlocWen.  Michigan.  The 
.\cademy  will  utilize  the  winterized  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Camp  which  is  located 
near  Trax-era'  City,  Michigan. 

'I'he  At  ademy's  new  film.  “The  Three 
R’s  .\nd  The  Arts”  was  .shown  the 
assembled  guests  and  Dr.  Maddy  an¬ 
nounced  the  new  radio  series,  “The  Best 
From  Interlochen”  which  begins  in 
March  over  NBC.  The  film  will  be 
shown  on  nearly  100  stations  after 
xvhich  it  xvill  be  axailable  for  school 
shoxvings. 

The  End 


Why  no  Q? 

Haxe  you  ever  lost  sleep  wondering 
xxhy  there’s  no  letter  “Q”  on  telephone 
dials  (We  don’t  know  either.) 


Bandmasters  Honor  "Christy* 
Elect  Officers  For  SDSC 

Nexv  officers  were  named  ant)  Carl 
“Christy”  Christensen,  professor  cmeri. 
tus  of  music  at  South  Dakota  Stair 
College,  was  honored  as  the  S«»uili  Da- 


Carl  "Christy"  Christansan,  laft,  vansrabit 
formar  bond  diractor  of  South  Dakota  Stott 
Colloga,  it  shown  haro  os  ha  racaivad  tkt 
scroll  dasignoting  him  "Honoary  Lifatima  Prai- 
idant"  of  tha  South  Dakota  Bondmostars  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Prasanting  tha  scroll  is  Frad  Johnson, 
bondmostor  at  Yankton. 

kota  Bandmast(‘rs  .\s.s(M'iation  met  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  College  Band  Clinic. 

Christensen,  xetterable  fonner  band 
director  at  State  Collegi*,  was  tiaiiied 
honorarx'  life  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Nttxx  in  his  80th  year,  Christy  led 
.State  College  marching  bands  for  more 
than  40  years,  diiritig  which  time  hr 
Itecame  xvidely  knoxvn  in  regional  and 
national  college  band  circles.  Hi*  offi¬ 
cially  retired  as  State  College  band  di- 
n'ctor  in  1954. 

Named  president  of  the  assmiatioii 
for  1961  was  Henry  Elster,  bandmaster 
of  Lead.  Richard  Milen,  Lemmon  high 
s«h(K)l  band  director,  was  elected  xicr 
president  and  Eldon  Samp,  direc  tor  at 
Flandreau,  xvas  re-named  secretarx- 
trea.surer. 

Some  130  |)ersons  attended  the  clinic, 
making  it  the  iM'st  attended  in  the  pn>- 
gram’s  25-year  hi.story.  The  clinh  wax 
held  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Rezat- 
to,  head  of  the  State  College  music 
department,  and  Kenneth  Carp«-nter, 
State  College  din'ctor  of  bands. 


Bound  Volume  No.  31 

Limited  Supply  Left 
Only  $4.95 

Brerj  Issue  fran  September  IfM 
te  June  1960  beeutlrally  bound  In 
beery  red  cloth  corers  with  ssld 
embossed  title.  Arallidtle  to  Di¬ 
rectors,  Students,  end  Libreiians. 
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By  Mr.  Marion  S.  EgltTrl 


wfck  ihoy  may  mwt  in  groups  <»f  from 
four  to  eight. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  from  the 
teacher’s  standpoint.  We  have  men- 
tiontxl  before  that  a  teacher  may  accom¬ 
modate  many  more  students  in  groups 
than  she  can  privately.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  some  areas  where  there  aren’t 
enough  teachers  to  meet  the  pupil  de¬ 
mand.  A  teacher’s  revenue  can  be  great- 


Amerlcan  Music  Conference.  S32  South  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Lei's  talk  class  piano  in  this  issue. 
Evrr\  once  in  a  great  while  we  should 
return  to  this  subject,  for  it  has  been 
grossly  misunderstood  by  many  teach¬ 
ers,  siuder.ts,  and  certainly  among  par¬ 
ents  of  students. 

To  many,  class  piano  is  thought  of  as 
a  chtap  way  of  getting  lessons,  and  be- 
cau.s('  the  students  are  studying  in 
groups,  progress  is  much  slower.  This, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  teacher, 
but  with  one  who  is  skilled  in  teaching 
group  piano,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
technical  facility  and  student  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  average  pupil  in  a  shorter 
time  than  is  accomplished  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  studio. 

Let  us  look  at  this  from  the  pupil 
stand|)oint  first;  the  young  beginning 
student  (age  eight  to  ten)  may  l)e  ac¬ 
commodating  parent  ambition  for  his 
musical  upbringing.  His  submission  to 
uking  les-sons  may  be  turned  into  enthu¬ 
siastic  learning  when  he  is  learning  with 
other  students  his  own  age.  After  all, 
this  is  the  way  he  is  being  taught  in 
school  ...  in  groups.  He  is  used  to  this, 
and  it  is  far  more  challenging  to  keep 
up  with  his  group. 

Students  profit  from  one  another’s 
mistakes  and  accomplishments  when 
they  are  learning  together.  At  this  be¬ 
ginning  stage,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  groups  stay  abreast  of  one  another; 
it  is  not  until  later  that  there  is  the 
probability  of  slower  students  holding 
the  rest  back.  At  that  time,  the  astute 
teacher  re-organizes  her  classes  accord¬ 
ing  to  like-abilities. 

In  private  lessons,  the  student  is  often 
allowed  to  poke  along  at  his  own  rate 
of  speed,  as  the  teacher  can  “coddle” 
this  apathy  toward  fulfilling  one’s  own 
potential.  Not  so  in  a  group.  The  pupil 
has  an  incentive  to  “measure  up”  and,  if 
possible,  surpass  the  group. 

For  the  more  advanced  students,  class 
lessons  are  still  advantageous  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  skilled  in  teaching 
group  piano.  In  the  first  place,  per- 
fomtance  of  recital  repertoire  before 
others  becomes  natural  to  the  pianist 
and  helps  the  student  to  overcome  “per- 
fonnance  nerves”.  In  the  second  place, 
each  of  the  group  is  assigned  different 
•ele<tions,  so  that  the  piano  group 
hoars  the  performance  of  and  the  in¬ 


struction  «m  a  variety  of  numlters.  .Ac¬ 
tually,  then,  they  are  learning  al>out  a 
larger  repertoire  than  they  would  by 
having  private  lessons.  Thirdly,  they 
leant  to  be  constructively  critical  of 
performance  and  develop  a  greater  sen¬ 
sitiveness  and  musicality. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  private  piano 
lessons  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past? 
Indeed  not!  Individual  help  is  quite 
necessary.  Most  class  piano  teachers  re¬ 
quire  the  student  to  have  one  private 
lesson  and  one  with  the  group  each 
week,  or  at  least  a  periodic  group  les.son 
with  a  weekly  private  les.son.  However, 
there  are  some  class  piano  teachers  who 
continue  regular  class  lessons  indefinite¬ 
ly  without  giving  any  private  lessons. 
This  may  mean  that  once  each  week  the 
students  come  in  pairs,  and  once  each 


or  per  hour  than  when  she  teaches  pri¬ 
vately.  These  are  relatively  unimport¬ 
ant  considerations  to  the  conscientious 
teacher;  this  kind  of  teacher  is  more 
concerned  as  to  how  she  can  do  her  l)est 
teaching  than  to  how  she  can  crowd  her 
schedule.  The  important  fact  is  that 
many  fine  teachers  could  accommodate 
many  more  students  by  devoting  part  of 
their  time  to  group  instruction. 

Now  what  is  the  criteria  of  good 
group  instniction  teaching?  In  the 
{Turn  to  page  66) 


EARN  $5.50  AN  HOUR 

If  you  ploy  tho  piano,  writ*  Dopt.  S.  for 
"How  to  Earn  up  to  $10,000  a  yoor 
Tooching  tho  Piano"  (in  your  homo  or  tho 
ttudonts'  homoi).  It's  Froo.  If  you  don't 
play,  toll  tomoono  who  doos. 

National  Piano  Teacher  Service 

3010  N.  W.  2nd  Avo.,  Miami  37,  Fla. 


Used  by  outstanding  TEACHERS! 
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Designed  to  Meet  every  need  of 
ACCORDiON  STUDENTS! 


MADE  IN  ITALY 

...  by  tenaration*  of  the 
CORTINl  fomOy,  world-fa- 
mou*  for  their  marveloiu 
craftemamhip 


Foaturing  now  lightning  tro- 
blo  action,  patontod  froo- 
pattogo,  thort-(troko  bou 
mochanitm  and  quiotor,  air¬ 
tight  twitchos 


Offoring  a  comploto  lino 
from  tho  Cortini  full-sizo  pro- 
fouionol  modol  ot  $325  to 
tho  Cortini  12-Baif  boginnor't 
modol  at  $95  rotail. 


Studont  Model  complete  with  cato,  $310 
Now  Powerful  eUCTMC-UKE  ORGAN  TONE  -  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  design — provides  deeper  and  richer  treble 
and  bass.  New  majestic  sweeping  power — instantly 
responsive — from  a  faint  whisper  to  tremendous  car' 
rying  voice.  Ultra-modem  style  and  color  schemes — 
created  by  one  of  Italy’s  most  renowned  designers! 

Hear  it  —  play  it  —  at  your  music  dealer 
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Training  the 
Brass  Ensemble 

Brxinniiig  band  students  will  lie 
off  to  a  flying  start  in  ensemblf 
playing  with  these  new  Oxford 
btHiks; 

BRASS  FOR  BEGINNERS,  A  RrinMr  by 
J.  R.  McKanna  and  W.  H.  Swinburn* 

A  guide  to  the  very  early  steps  in- 
cliuling  photographs,  instructions, 
anti  ensemble  exercises  and  pieces. 
Teacher's  InkiU  $2.00.  Part-books, 
for  comet,  tenor  horn,  eiiphoniiim, 
baritone  or  troinlioiie,  and  F.|)  bass, 
each  $.55. 

THE  BRASS  QUARTET,  Piacat  for  oc- 
rempanimant,  marching  and  atsambly 
by  Sidnay  M.  lawton 

Book  I:  20  short,  easy  traditional 
tunes 

BtKik  II;  8  pieces  ami  inarches  by 
composers  of  the  I7lh.  IHtli,  and 
lOth  ctmturies. 

Piano  score,  each  IxNik  $1.60 
Parts  lor  triim|M'l  I,  irum|X'l  II, 
tromiKine  I  or  horn,  and  tronilMinc 
(II)  for  each  IxHik,  each  $..50. 

At  all  music  stores;  inspection 
scores  on  request  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

.\  complete  catalogue  of  Oxford  lu- 
siriimenial  Music  is  now  axailahle. 
ScMul  for  a  copy  today. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Music  Oapl.  SMI 
41  r  Fifth  Ava.,  N.  Y.  I«,  N.  Y. 


Please  patronize  the  firms 
who  advertise  in  this  maga¬ 
zine. 


BACK  ISSUES 

“Back  Issues’*  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
are  available  to  readers. 
When  orderine  please  state 
year  and  month.  May  be  or¬ 
dered  by  Volume  and  month 
number  also. 

50^  each 

(plus  pettoga) 

Allow  5^  postage  for  each 
copy  ordered.  Cash  or  check 
must  accompany  order. 

Write  to: 

TIE  SCIOUL  MUSICIAN 

4  Eost  Clinton  St.  Joliol,  111. 


THE  BRASS  WORKSHOP 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


the  point  of  falling  out.  It  eventually 
came  out  and  I  am  playing  even  better 
than  before  since  adapting  to  a  front 
tooth  which  my  dentist  pmvidc^. 

I  hope  this  very  frank  seric-s  of  com¬ 
ments  on  embouchure,  teeth,  and  start¬ 
ing  problems  has  been  of  some  help 
and  while  I  cannot  answer  individual 
problems  sent  in  without  hearing  the 
player  and  watching  him  do  so,  I  can 
sum  up  the  situation  in  these  fc^-  words; 
1.  Many  physical  defects  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  determined  p<*rson  who  is 
willing  to  adapt  hims<-lf  to  the  needs  of 
the  instrument.  2.  The  sound  is  the 
thing  and  clarity  of  tone  is  the  true 
guide  t<*  lip  placement  in  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  3.  The  player  succeeds  when  he 
can  listen  to  w  hat  comes  out  of  the  horn 
and  recognize  what  is  taking  place 
physically  to  create  the  current  sound. 
4.  If  at  all  |K>ssil)le  a  Ix'ginnei  should 
lx?  started  by  a  |)erson  who  plays  brass 
and  who  can  demonstrate.  If  the  novice 
can  see  and  hear  what  is  desirable  he 
has  a  model  to  work  from  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  correctly  and  at  a  tnuch  more 
rapid  pace. 

I  am  ItMtking  forward  to  se<'ing  and 
talking  with  brass  players  in  the  next 
two  months  in  West  X’irginia.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maine  and  Illinois. 

New  Brass  Publications 

Prarlice  with  the  Experts,  twenty-five 
tromhorre  studies,  compiled  and  edited 
hy  Paul  Tanner,  published  by  Leeds 
.Music  Corp..  S2.7.5 

Here  are  the  favorite  studii's  of 
twenty-five  of  the  nations  great  trom- 
Iwne  players.  They  vary  in  intent  and 
are  not  a|)plical>ie  for  every  tromlxrtie 
player.  For  (he  a(;)vanced  player  who 
wishes  to  improve  and  t<»  maintain  the 
“fine  edge”  of  his  command  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  these  studies  are  superb.  For 
every  serious  student  of  the  trombone, 
all  who  wish  to  play  professionally,  thes«' 
studies  should  prove  to  Ire  a  great  help. 
Highly  recommended. 

Kol  Nidrei,  by  .Max  Hruch,  for  French 
horn  and  piano,  transcribed  by  Joseph 
Eger,  published  hy  Associated  .Music 
Publishers,  Inc.,  $1.00 

Here  is  a  splendid  solo  adaptation 
for  the  French  horn.  The  work  is  for 
the  moderately  advanced  horn  player 
and  is  most  skillfully  traascrilxxl  by  pro¬ 
fessional  horn  player,  Joseph  Kger.  It 
has  intrinsic  musical  value  and  should 
have  excellent  audience  appeal  when 
capably  performed.  Recommended. 

Promenade,  by  IJoyd  Conley,  for  brass 


sextet,  published  by  Kendor  .Music,  Inc 

$2.00 

For  the  young  brass  play«‘rs,  here  u 
an  interesting  brass  ensemble.  It  is  well 
written,  has  modest  range  and  technical 
demand.s,  and  should  whet  the  ap|)etite 
of  the  brass  players  for  more  brass  en¬ 
semble.  F.asy  to  moderate  in  difficulty. 

.Mass  “Isle  Confessor”,  by  Palestrina, 
for  brass  quartet,  transcribed  by  Herbert 
.Schultz,  published  by  Kendor  .Music, 
Inc.,  $3.75 

A  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  Benedictus, 
Hosanna  and  Agnus  Dei  are  included  in 
this  fine  music  of  modest  difficulty.  It 
is  scored  for  two  comets,  French  hom 
and  trombtme.  .\  substitute  b.c.  baritone 
part  is  included  if  French  horn  is  not 
available.  Excellent  training  material. 

The  End 

Right? 

The  average  man's  idea  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  friend  is  one  who  always  agrees 
with  him. 
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HE  CLARINn  CORNER 

Continued  from  page  18) 

(lent>  have  absolutely  no  control  over 
their  longing. 

To  iasure  any  kind  of  decent  section 
tone,  we  must  stress  deep  breathing; 
students  must  learn  to  fill  their  horns 
with  .tir.  Like  so  many  items,  this  one 
too  must  be  mentioned  constantly  and 
checked  often.  Playing  long  phrases 
auid/<)r  long  tones  can  be  valuable  if 
properly  managed. 

Proper  finger  position  is  another  fun¬ 
damental.  The  fingers,  curved  and  di¬ 
agonal,  should  never  be  placed  b«‘low 
the  instniment.  Correct  habits  in  finger¬ 
ing  must  be  initiated  early.  Consecu¬ 
tive  fingerings  employing  the  use  of  the 
little  finger  are  to  be  avoided:  as 
might  be  seen  in  C-E[),  or  C-C#,  Ixrth  in 
the  staff.  Therefore,  a  knowledge  of 
cross  fingerings  is  important.  The  fork 
b-natural,  the  chromatic  f$  (first 
space),  and  the  right  hand  little  finger 
on  the  E[)  key  for  all  high  notes  alxtve 
C#®  arc  a  few  items  requiring  stress. 

Certainly  phrasing,  interpretation, 
taste  and  dynamics  are  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  any  clarinet  section.  These  to¬ 
gether  with  intonation,  breathing,  tong- 
uing,  and  fingering  must  be  completely 
and  continuously  emphasized. 

New  Music  Reviews 

for  Four  li\)  Clarinets,  arr.  by  Edward 
UcLin,  Fro  Art,  .85^,  1960.  Here  are 
15  selections  offered  on  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  levels  for  school  or  the 
private  studio.  The  music  is  in  score 
fomi  and  is  printed  large  and  clear. 
The  fourth  Bb  clarinet  is  in  the  chalu- 
meaii  range  while  the  first  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  high  C®.  Selections  from  \’erdi. 


I  Ik'R' 


MacDowell,  Purcell,  Morley  and  others 
are  included.  The  edition  is  a  clean 
one  and  will  be  useful  for  the  Grade 
2  group. 

Saraband,  by  Henry  Purcell,  arr.  by 
David  Kaplan,  Spratt.  1961.  This  slow, 
expressive  music  has  been  arranged  for 
B[)  instruments,  or  English  horn,  flute, 
or  Eb  alto  sax.  The  music  is  in  C  minor, 
a  Adagio.  Clearly  printed,  this  one 
page  solo  features  dotted  eighths  and 
sixteenths;  it  is  generally  in  the  grade  2 
range.  Though  not  technical,  the  music 
does  call  for  sustained  playing.  Use¬ 
ful  for  any  level  as  a  short  encore  piece. 

Canzonetta,  de  Fesch,  arranged  by  Da¬ 
vid  Kaplan,  Jack  Spratt.  1961.  This 
charming  little  number,  a  bit  longer  and 
more  techniral  than  the  alxjve,  has 
Ijeen  arranged  for  E[),  C,  or  B()  instru¬ 
ments.  De  Fesch  was  a  Flemish  organist 
and  violinist  who  lived  during  the  Class¬ 
ical  era.  This  number  has  lieen  ar¬ 
ranged  from  a  song.  In  a  moderato  4/4 
and  in  B[),  the  mimlier  offers  some  mod- 
<‘ratc  technique  in  its  scalewise  six¬ 
teenths.  Opportunities  for  phrasing  and 
linear  playing  exist.  Grade  2  plus. 

-Iria,  Ncukomm,  arranged  by  David 
Kaplan,  Jack  Spratt,  1961.  Sigismund 
Ncukomm  lived  from  1778  to  1858;  he 
was  active  as  a  composer,  conductor, 
and  organist.  This  number  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  songs.  Like  the  above 
two  numbers,  various  solo  possibilities 
are  apparent.  Thus,  parts  are  available 
for  bass  instniments,  B|j,  C,  tenor  sax, 
and  E|)  instruments.  Again,  like  the 
above  two  numbers,  the  solo  appears 
on  a  one  page  part,  neatly  and  clearly 
printed.  .\ria  is  an  Andantino  4/4.  It 
is  lyrical  throughout,  in  the  classical 
vi'in,  and  presents  no  technical  diffi¬ 
culties.  Pleasant  music  for  the  2  plus 
level. 

Six  Discussions  for  Wind  Ensemble,  by 
.\orman  Cazden,  distributed  by  Jack 
Spratt.  Formc-rly  in  the  Kalmus  cata¬ 


log,  the  work  is  now  being  handled  by 
Jack  Spratt.  No.  1,  Waltz,  is  scored  for 
a  woodwind  quartet  consisting  of  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon.  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  somewhat  modal  and  the  effect 
pleasant.  The  ranges  are  not  excessive 
nor  are  there  technical  difficulties. 
Grade  3  ensemble. 

Discussion  No.  2  is  cmtitled  Trio  and  is 
scored  for  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet.  It 
is,  like  No.  1,  fairly  short  and  also 
modal.  In  4/4,  this  non  technical  move¬ 
ment  is  marked  Rhythmically.  X^ertain- 
(Turn  to  page  63) 
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n  ALTO  FLUTE 
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;  tiy  the 


Craftsmanship 


Flute  Questions 

{Continued  from  pa^e  20) 


which  have  not  had  this  B  flat  leser, 
Init  instead  have  had  the  same  key  op¬ 
erating  the  B  natural  key  —  for  use  as 
a  trill  key.  This  is  unnecessar>’,  however, 
since  the  thumb  is  perfectly  capable  of 
operatinf;  efficiently  alone. 

Since  a  great  many  of  my  students 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  play  only  in 
band  and  not  in  an  orchestra  also,  they 
are  confined  in  their  school  music  to  flat 
keys.  Therefore  I  find  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  work  in  the  sharp  keys  in 
priv’ate  lessons  and  practice.  This  means 
that  I  purposely  choose  solos  in  sharp 
keys,  and  when  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  show  the  student  how  to  use 
the  second  or  middle  finger  F  sharp. 

When  trills  are  presented  we  ran  also 
show  how  to  use  this  fingering  and 
many  other  trill  fingerings.  But  it  must 
always  be  emphasized  that  th**se  sec¬ 
ondary  and  trill  fingerings  are  strictly 
for  very  fast  and  awkward  passages. 

Harmonic  fingerings  are  used  as  short 
cuts,  too,  but  only  in  extreme  cases.  Of 
course,  most  trills  in  the  uppermost 
register  involve  harmonics.  Usually  I 
recommend  to  my  students  that  they 
use  harmonic  fingerings  only  in  very 
fast  passages  and  in  circumstances  (forte 
with  band)  where  the  poor  tone  quality 
of  these  fingerings  cannot  be  detected. 

Music  Review 

Concerto  in  G  Major  for  flute,  two 
violins  and  continuo  by  Giovanni  Per- 
golesi,  edited  by  Johannes  Brinckmann, 
arranged  for  piano  by  li'ilhelm  Mohr, 
published  by  Hans  Skorski,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  1955,  distributed  by  Presto 
Music  Service,  Box  10704,  Tampa  9, 
Florida. 

The  preface  to  this  work  states,  in 
part,  the  follow  ing:  *  “Pergolesi,  (1710- 
1736)  is  known  to  us  by  Stal>at  Mater 
and  the  opera  La  Serva  Padrona,  but 
h’ss  is  known  of  his  other  operas  and 
.sacred  music.  Also  the  Trio  Sonatas  for 
two  violins  and  bass  arc  hardly  known 
today  though  they  greatly  impres.sed 
his  contemporaries.  Even  music  experts 
will  hardly  be  acquainted  with  this 
Concerto  of  which  Brinckmann  discov¬ 
ered  a  ropy  of  the  score  in  the  librars' 
of  the  Stockholm  Academy  of  Music. 
The  ropy  contains  few  dynamic  notes 
and  no  phrasing  ssmbols.  They  were 
.supplemented  by  the  editor  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time.  The 
same  ran  be  said  of  the  emltellishments 
which  should  be  accepted  merely  as 
suggestions.” 

Music  of  this  period  is  not  generally 
too  difficult  and  1  find  it  excellent 
training  material  as  well  as  a  g(Hxl  ex¬ 


ample  of  what  was  |>eilurmed  on  i|u> 
crude  flutes  of  more  than  200  year^  ago. 
This  is  not  too  long  a  concerto,  and 
provides  an  excellent  study  in  double 
tonguing.  The  music  also  demonsi  rates 
simple  eml>ellishments  that  the  junior 
high  and  high  schcx)l  students  have 
studied,  Init  rarely  come  across. 

Seventy-Eight  Duets  for  flute  and  clar¬ 
inet  by  Himie  Voxman,  Volume  //, 
Advanced,  No.  56  to  78,  published  by 
Eubank,  Inc.,  Chicago,  $2.00. 

For  flute  players  who  have  Iteen 
awaiting  the  advanced  volume  of  duets, 
here  they  are.  There  seem  to  lx-  so 
many  opportunities  for  flute  and  clar¬ 
inet  duos  among  families,  that  this  is  a 
welcome  addition.  This  is  excellent  mu¬ 
sic,  highly  recommended. 

The  End 


"Sounding-Off" 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

take  stm  k  of  how  your  young  “charges" 
wear  th«*ir  uniforms  during  “off-duty" 
hours.  If  you  do  not  have  some  hard 
and  fast  rules  on  how  to  wear  the  uni¬ 
form,  make  some. 

Did  you  know  that  a  special  trophy  is 
presented  to  the  “best-looking,  and  Ix-st- 
behaved  band  while  off-duty”  each  year, 
during  the  famous  Enid,  Oklahoma  Mu¬ 
sic  Festival.  Since  this  trophy  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time  three  years  ago, 
(won  by  Joliet  Grade  School  Band. 
Joliet,  Illinois  that  year),  there  has  Iteeti 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  app<'ar- 
ance  of  all  bandsmen  at  this,  the  world's 
largest  music  festival. 

Finally  .  .  .  Mr.  Direitor  ...  If  I 
were  the  chairman  of  the  rules  commit¬ 
tee  of  any  music  festival  or  contest,  I 
would  make  a  rule  that  improper  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  uniform  during  “off-duty” 
hours  would  automatically  drop  a  Ixind 
one  full  division  lower  in  their  rating. 

Yours  for  better  dres.sed  and 
disciplined  l>andsmen, 
Charles  Holt 


☆ 
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April,  19 


The  Choral  Folio 

Continued  from  ftnsc  22) 

Thi'  fill*’  fostival  chorus  from  ‘‘Sam¬ 
son"  lias  l)ecn  a  favorite  of  many  choral 
group'.  especially  as  an  opener  for  a 
big  ft  -nival  chonis. 

Thi'  particular  edition  is  especially 
rcadaltle  and  clear,  and  a  bargain  at 
20<  instead  of  the  usual  quarter  for 
this  much  music. 

It's  grand  old  war  horse,  and  if  you 
haveii  t  ever  used  it,  you  are  missing  a 
mighty  g(M)d  bet. 

I.  O  COLUMBIA  THE  GEM  OF 
THE  OCEAN  arranged  by  Alexander 
Schreiner.  S.iTB  with  aecompaniment 
{orchestral  parts  are  available  on  rent¬ 
al).  OCTAVO  #f>244.  Published  by 

J.  Fiseher  and  Bro.,  Harristown  Road, 
.Hen  Roek,  N.  J.,  3bif. 

Here  is  a  first  class  patriotic  num¬ 
ber  that  somehow  has  not  had  the  ex¬ 
posure  that  some  of  the  other  ntimlK-rs 
have  had. 

This  particular  arrangement  is  quite 
easy,  and  except  for  some  special  4-part 
wometi's  work  on  the  second  verse,  prac¬ 
tically  sings  itself.  First  verse  is  unison. 
The  third  puts  the  melody  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  voices  against  the  trio  of  Sousa’s 
fkars  and  Strip«*s  Forever  for  the  men 
in  a  wonderfully  clever  counterpoint. 
The  introduction  pyramids  the  words 
“O  C'.olumbia”  with  a  s<‘parate  entrance 
in  all  eight  parts.  The  ending  is  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

If  you  are  l(M)king  for  a  patrioti«, 
numlx-r  that  really  winds  up.  this  one 
sings  like  Columbia,  and  it's  really  a 
gem! 

5.  BARB.iRA  FRIETCHIE.  for  S.iTB 
and  Drums,  by  Luigi  Zaninelli.  OC¬ 
TAVO  #/i-594.  Published  by  Shawnee 
Press,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  40^. 

This  is  the  poem  where  the  famous 
words  “Who  Touches  a  hair  of  your 
grey  head  dies  like  a  dog!  March  on!! 
he  said"  reminds  us  of  our  grade  school 
days,  and  the  dramatic  story  of  Barlnin 
Frietchie  as  told  by  John  flreenleaf 
Whittier. 

Scored  for  mixed  chorus  with  four- 
hand  piano  and  drum  accompaniment, 
with  optional  supplementary  brass  and 
woodwind  ensemble,  the  work  has  a  lot 
going  for  it  without  even  taking  a  Uwtk 
at  the  music.  But  the  music  more  than 
holds  its  own  with  a  quality  of  theatre 
that  rises  aljove  the  hazards  of  a  jMwm 
that  could  engulf  it  in  bombastic  trite¬ 
ness. 

The  harmonies  are  pretty  much  in  left 
Field,  but  the  fine  percussion  and  piano 
parts  keep  the  music  from  marching 
out  of  the  park. 


The  ending  is  wonderful  —  a  real 
morendo  —  with  drums  fading  into 
nothing. 

For  a  patriotic  number  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  flag-waving  musket 
burners,  this  could  bring  back  many 


fine  memories  of  a  grand  old  poem  in 
a  fresh  new  setting. 

6.  INSPIRE  US,  .ALMIGHTY  GOD, 
S.iTB  A  Cappella,  by  Joseph  Roff.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  V(dkwein  Bros..  Inc.,  6,')2 
{Turn  to  page  68) 
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Band  Music  Laboratory 

{Continued  from  page  25; 
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stirring  climaxes  is  again  in  exidoiKc. 
For  the  inas.srd  band/chorus  effect,  this 
arrangement  should  prove  valnablf. 
C'lass  B. 

Percussionata,  Thomas  Brown,  Kendm 
FB  7.00,  SB  9.50,  with  full  score. 

The  edition  is  for  percussion  ensonibk 
with  band  accompaniment;  another  ar¬ 
rangement  exists  for  the  ensemble  and 
piano.  With  percussion  instruments  hav- 
ing  won  recognition  as  solo  instniinenti 
composers  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  ensemble.  In 
this  numix'r,  the  five  player  ensemble 
handles  the  following  instruments: 
brushes,  timisales,  bongos,  tenor  drums, 
tom-tom,  claves,  cymlxils,  triangle,  and 
timpani.  But  for  a  few  high  notes  b 
the  band  accompaniment  parts  (in  the 
trombone  particularly)  the  parts  are 
not  terribly  difficult.  The  percussioo 
parts  are  not  individually  difficuh: 
good  training  in  counting  and  inde¬ 
pendent  playing  should  result.  Class  C. 

Drummers’  Madness,  Al  Davis,  Hal 
Leonard,  FB  5.00,  SB  7.50. 

This  novelty  offers  Ixjth  audience  and 
player  appeal.  The  pulsating  swing  and 
the  harmonic  parallelism  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest.  Polytonality  appears  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  here.  The  five  drummers  pla\ 
timpani,  sckIc  cymbal,  bass  drum,  lion- 
gos,  tom-tom,  and  snare  drum.  The 
number  should  probably  be  taken  at  a 
fast  4/4  clip.  The  parts  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  Irand  ranges  are  reasotiahle. 
Class  C. 

Bahama  Holiday,  John  /.  Morrissey,  E. 
.Marks,  FB  3.00,  SB  4.50. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  little  numirer  of 
slightly  under  two  minutes  duration. 
Temple  blocks  and  slap  stick  are  called 
for  in  depicting  a  ride  in  a  horse  drawn 
carriage.  Wood  blocks  in  different 
pitches  could  be  sulrstitiited.  Very  nice. 
Class  D. 


WHAT  IS  IT?  The  Dynalevel  i*  an  entirely  ueudiuneiiib 

new  instrument  that  transforms  the  loudness  r 

of  sound  Into  HoW-  MOW  DOES  IT  WORK?  The  light  column  estending  from  the 
f  top  of  the  Dynalevel  is  divided  into  eleven  sections, 
;J  each  illuminated  by  a  different  color  light.  As  sound 
becomes  louder,  successively  higher  lights  be- 
come  illuminated.  WHERE  IS  IT  USED?  Indi- 
vidual  Instruction:  For  visual  teaching  of  breath 
support,  control,  dynamics,  styling,  phrasing; 
for  evaluation  of  proficiency.  Ensemble  In* 
struction:  For  visual  Instruction  In  balance  and 
an  aid  In  practicing;  for 
Recording:  Gives  indication 
"overloading” . . .  common  non- 

professional  Vocal  and  Speech: 

Invaluable  for  voice 

singing ;  for  protection  and  dynamics  in  speech. 


Conn  Corporation,  Dept.  L-3704  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  further  details  about  your 

Dynalevel.  fl  I  am  interested  In  a  demonstration. 
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Tho  Mobilo  Combination  Band  Stand 
and  Outdoor  Stago 

rallies,  acts,  deaeBstrs. 


Addresses 

Rubank,  Inc.,  5544  W.  i\rm.<itrong, 
Chicago  30,  III. 

Byron-Douglas,  6819  N.  32  .\vc., 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Bourne,  136  W,  52nd  St., 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Kendor,  East  Aurora,  N. 

Robbins,  1540  Broadway, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Morris,  31  W.  54th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Bandland,  407  Fox  Bldg.. 

Detroit  1,  Mich. 

Hal  I^onard,  64  E.  Second  St.. 

Winona,  Minn. 

E.  .Marks,  136  W.  52nd  St., 

New  V(.i  k  19,  N.  V. 


Ideal  far  asc  at  aBsic  cvcBts, 

tIsBS.  aad  far  speakers,  the  Weacer  BaadwaasB  pro¬ 
vides  ceafertable  qaartsrs  far  perferawra,  plas  aaariBf 
reaeBSBce  aad  velaae  ter  the  aadieace.  At  site,  the 
Weager  Baadwacoa  epeas  ia  aiaates  iate  a  Kcaereas 
stace  er  eatdeer  theater,  er  a  ceaplete,  acieatifically 
desigaed  aask  shell  far  bead,  erchestra,  er  cheras. 

After  eveat,  it  folds  qaickir  iato  a  haadseae,  ceapletely 
eaclosed  read  trailer  with  aaple  locked  storage  space  for  owatonna 
chairs,  staads,  iastraasats,  or  accesserr  eqaipacat.  Mar 
be  ased  iadoers,  tool  Everr  coaaaaitr  will  waat  oael 

Scad  for  ceaplete  details  aad  spccifkatioas,  or  ask  for 
a  free  dcaeastratioa.  No  obligatioa,  of  coarse. _ 


MUSIC 
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The  Clarinet  Corner 

Conlinufd  from  pat’e  59) 

h',  tli.s  is  a  most  pleasant  2nd  reward¬ 
ing  li  tie  piece,  .\gain  (irade  2-3. 

Discu  sion  .Vo.  3,  Fanfare,  is  scored  for 
four  I  omets. 

Discii  iion  No.  4,  Formation  3,  is  scored 
for  S.1X  quintet  (in  this  case  three  Ep 
altos,  tenor,  and  baritone  sax).  The 
numlH  r  is  short,  in  a  march  tempo  of 
4/4,  and  in  concert  Al).  The  first  alto 
has  much  high  F  work  and  the  bari¬ 
tone  has  a  few  very  low  notes.  Anoth«-r 
interesting  work.  Cirade  3. 

Discussion  No.  5,  Insistence,  is  written 
for  a  dtiuble  n-ed  quartet,  two  olxies, 
and  two  bassoons.  Again,  there  is  a 
modal  feeling.  The  parts  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  with  the  bas.soon  reaching  no  higher 
than  its  high  Ci.  The  music  is  lively, 
2/4,  folk-like  and  sparked  by  harmonic 
parallelism,  (irade  3. 

Discussion  No.  6  is  Round  Dance  for 
mixed  clarinet  quartet.  The  music  is 
fast  in  4/4  but  non  technical,  quaint 
and  (harming,  (irade  3.  It  is  good  to 
see  these  Disciissicms  again.  Certainly, 
this  music  dmnonstrates  again  that  good 
materials  need  not  lie  technically  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Addresses 

Jack  Sjiratt  .Music  (,'«.,  77  West  Broad 
St.,  Stamford,  (’.onn. 

Pro.irt  Publications,  Inc.,  Westbury, 
-  I..  I.,  \ew  5'ork 

The  End 


Coming  to  Terms 

S|X'cialist:  “(iould  you  pay  for  an 
operation  if  I  found  one  neces.sar\  ?” 

Patient:  “Would  you  find  one  neces¬ 
sary  if  I  couldn't  pay  for  it?” 

Give  and  Save 

Not  only  is  it  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  —  it  is  also  deductible. 

Do  It  Yourself 

{Continued  from  f>agc  31) 

pert”,  there  are  many  minor  repairs 
that  can  be  completely  made  by  most 
anyone  with  a  few  hours  of  instruction. 
A  crack  in  an  olxie,  the  fitting  of  new 
pads  on  the  flute  or  clarinet,  tucking  a 
dnnn  head,  and  fitting  a  violin  bridge, 
all  can  be  leanied  and  can  save  invalu¬ 
able  time  and  expi'iise  when  the  student 
B  “on  his  own”. 

The  students  achiese  a  level  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  own  work  and  learn  to 
criticize  the  work  of  others  to  an  extent 
that  helps  in  establishing  a  criterion  of 
A’aliiation  that  in  their  later  profes¬ 


sional  life  may  well  prove  vital  factors 
in  their  success  as  instmmental  music 
teachers. 

N’arious  standards  of  adeptness  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  during  the  cla.vses,  but 
interest  ranks  very  high  and  there  is 
considerable  pride  in  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  important  single 
factor  in  producing  a  good  tone  is  that 
the  instrument  be  in  good  condition. 
This  is  u.sually  conceded  to  be  of  more 
imjKirtance  than  that  the  instrument  be 
in  the  higher  value  brackets.  .\t  the 
same  time,  students  learn  the  folly  of 
supplying  the  grade  school  or  high 


sc1hh)1  students  with  inferior  instru¬ 
ments. 

Care  is  taken  that  (“a  little  know  ledge 
lieing  a  dangerous  thing”),  the  student 
is  aware  of  the  limits  of  his  skill  and  that 
for  major  repairs  beyond  his  ability,  the 
experts  mu.st  be  called  in. 

The  effects  of  this  course,  now  in  its 
third  year,  are  far-reaching.  Reports 
from  students  already  in  the  field  are 
most  gratifying  and  justify  every  effort 
[Kissible  in  making  the  “Instrument  Re¬ 
pair  Course”  an  essential  adjunct  to 
music  education. 

The  End 


SUPERB  QUALITY  AT 
SENSATIONAL  PRICES! 

Adjustable  and  fixed  desks, 
width  of  standard  music 
folio.  Grooved  ledge.  New 
Calloy  music  wires.  Heavy 
links  and  braces.  Jamproof. 
Automatic  base  locks. 


MUSIC  STAND 
MODIL  It  Two-section 
stand,  ideal  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  student.  Fixed  angle 
desk.  Folds  to  22', extends 
to  57*.  Heavily  nickel- 
plated.  Each,$3.40.Three 
dozen.  $38.00  per  doz. 

S-YE  AR 

REPLACEMENT 

WARRANTY 


NORWOOD  STANDS  ARE  OISTRISUTIO 
ST  LtADINS  MUSIC  WHOLISALERS-SOLD  AT 
LEAOINS  MUSIC  STORES. 


MUSIC  STAND 
MODEL  IS  Professional 
quality  3-section  stand  that 
is  deluxe  In  all  respects. 
Fixed  angle  desk.  Folds  to 
17',  extends  t(x60'.  Heavily 
nickel-plated.  Each,  $4.60. 
Three  dozen ,  $51 .30  per  doz. 


ORCHESTRA  STAND 
MODEL  isR  Glareproof 
desk  In  black  crackle  ad¬ 
justs  to  any  one  of  seven 
positive  positions.  Simply 
lift  and  drop  into  desired 
slot.  Made  from  18-oauge 
steel.  20'  x  14'  with  7'/,- 
shelf.  Non-slip  extension 
rod;  ZZy,"  to  55'  adjustable 
height.  Exclusive  3-point 
suspension  base  is  extra 
rugged,  finished  in  black 
crackle.  Each,  $12.00.  Per 
Dozen.  $138.00 
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School  Stand 


Designed  Exdushreiy  For  School  Use. 

•  Rolled  Edges  Around  Desk 
Give  Added  Strength 

•  Thumblock  Automatically 
Locks  Desk  To  Tube 

•  No  Tools  Needed  To  As¬ 
semble 

•  Simple  Height  Adjustment- 
No  Thumb  Screws  —  No  Slip¬ 
ping.  Feather  Light  Finger 
Pressure  Releases  Vertical 
Lock. 

9  Friction  Collar  Holds  Desk 
At  Any  Angle 


Ask  Your  Oeolor  For  Spodal  School  Prices 


KRAUTH  AND  BENNINGHOFEN 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


By  James  F.  Herendecn,  N.C.BA. 

Instrumental  Music  Department,  John  Adams  High  School,  South  Bend,  Indians 


'I'his  month  we  will  revi«*w  some  very 
useful  and  unique  materials  from  a 
series  entitled,  SESSIONS.  ITie  first  t>f 
these  lx)oks,  Clarinet  Sessions,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1948  and  since  that  time  they 
have  lierome  so  popular  and  proved 
their  usefulness  in  so  many  ways  that 
1  Shawnee  Press  has  des-eloped  several 
more  to  service  most  of  the  symphonic 
instruments  of  the  hand  and  orchestni. 
While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
column  to  review  concert  or  enM'ml»li’ 
I  music,  and  since  these  l>(M>ks  may  find 
their  greatest  us<‘fulness  as  training 
methods,  we  would  like  to  consider  them 
in  that  light  h»r  review  pur|>oses. 

The  nature  and  aim  of  all  these 
.Sessions  lxK>ks  is  similar,  Init  their  con¬ 
tents  differ.  Therefore,  we  will  depart 
from  our  usual  method  of  analysis  and 
I  evaluation  to  present  a  straightforward 
description  of  each  one. 


Publisiwn  or*  invitad  to  Mnd  o  conduc¬ 
tor's  part  and  clorinat  part  diracHy  to  Mr. 
Jamas  F.  Harandoun,  1042  Culvar  Ploeu, 
South  Bond  16,  Indiana,  for  roviow  con- 
sidoration. 

All  quostions  rogarding  this  column 
should  bo  oddrossod  diroctly  to  Mr.  Horon- 
doon  by  our  roodors. 


among  the  parts,  so  that  parts  could  Ir 
switched  about  among  the  players  or 
sections  for  further  teaching  possibilities. 

One  of  the  greatest  attributes  of  the 
lMH)k  lies  in  its  great  appeal  factor. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  compilatinns  of  excellent  ma¬ 
terials  that  we  have  e\'er  seen.  Best  of 
all  it  is  quite  playable  by  high  school  or 
advaiK'ed  junior  high  sch(H>l  players  as 
far  as  technique  is  concerned. 

Kxpression  marks  are  abundant  and 
should,  in  ensemble  playing.  Ire  a  great 
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Clarinet  Sessions 
by  Don  Cassel  and  Livingston 
Gearhart;  published  by 
I  Shawnee  Press  in  1948 

I  This  IxKsk,  lik<*  all  of  the  s«*ries.  is 
I  published  for  use  by  two.  three  or  four 
instruments;  in  this  ca.se  clarinets  of  the 
I  same  key.  It  provides  rmsemble  material 
for  16  duets,  29  trios  and  15  quartets. 
.Some  of  them  are  convertible  from  on<' 

I  ensemble  to  anoth<‘r.  They  are  nearly 
all  short  selections  (hat  are  not  particii- 
i  larly  concert  length  materials,  but  could 
mak«‘  interesting  programming  for  sp<*- 
cific  occasions.  The  selections  are  all 
superb  musical  compositions  from  such 
masters  as  Corelli,  Mozart,  Schumann, 
Morley,  Beethoven,  Prokofief,  and  Strav¬ 
insky,  to  name  only  a  few.  The  materials 
fill  a  great  need  for  ensemble  training 
materials  that  can  Ik*  used  in  s(*ctinnals 
I  or  instrument  classes.  Though  written 
for  duet,  trio  and  quartet  enwmbles,  the 
j  IxToks  could  very  easily  be  used  in  quant- 
I  ity  for  usi*  wtih  the  entire  Bjj  or  Ej) 
clarinet  section.  The  students  are  given 
the  “tour  de  force”  of  keys,  rhythms 
and  styles.  The  keys  range  from  Cm  to 
.\  Major  utilizing  the  styles  found  in 
music  from  the  Baroque  fugue  through 
the  modernism  of  a  Stravinsky  quartet. 

The  range  is  very  reasonable  with  the 
1st  C.larinet  part  never  extending  be¬ 
yond  C2  just  above  the  staff.  The  de¬ 
mand  on  technique  is  equally  distributed 


NBW! 

FRED 

WARING 

BAND 

BOOK 

The  Big  as 
All  Outdoors 
Sound  by 

HAWLEY  ADES 

Writ*  for  1st 
coni*t  book 
—NO  CHARGE! 
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help  There  are  a  nuinlier  of  “inuMcal 
curi<  ities”  included,  such  as  duets,  trios 
and  {uartets  that  can  be '  play  ed  by 
ftari  ig  simultaneously  at  the  beginning 
and  nd  of  the  composition  ;^d  playing 
toM  i' d  each  others  starting  point.  These 
«rill  ’le  of  great  interest  to  students  and 
the  director  will  have  difficulty  getting 
thes<  Ixxiks  away  from  them  once  they 
are  I'sued.  We’re  for  any  musically  and 
rdiK  .itionally  defensible  way  of  coax¬ 
ing  'indents  to  practice  and  play  their 
instillments  to  a  greater  extent  on  their 
rmn.  This  set  should  help  toward  that 
end. 


Trumpet  Sessions 
by  Livingston  Gearhart 
and  Don  Cassel  published 
by  Shawnee  Press  in  1950 

Ail  the  music  in  this  collection  is 
playable  on  both  clarinets  and  violins 
in  homogeneous  groupings,  thus  extimd- 
ing  the  repertoire  available  in  Clarinet 
Sessions  and  Fiddle  Sessions  which  we 
will  describe  next  month. 

Once  again,  as  in  Clarinet  Sessions, 
the  selection  of  materials  is  musicians 
music.  The  table  of  contents  reads  like 
a  musicologist's  research  paper. 

Among  the  materials  are  found  26 
duets,  21  trios,  14  quartets  and  some 
solo  material.  There  are  a  numlier  of 
canons  and  rounds  and  several  curiosi¬ 
ties.  Also  included  are  nine  fanfares 
ranging  from  a  rather  academic  fanfare 
for  twenty  trumpets  written  by  C.  M. 
von  Weber  to  an  interesting  work  "of 
the  great  Renaissance  composer,  Josqiiin 
Des  Pres.  The  Hunting  Song  of  Brahms 
is  arranged  for  trumpet  quartet  and 
looks  like  a  natural  for  trio  or  quartet 
encore  material  for  concert  use.  Even 
if  these  materials  are  not  us«*d  for  con¬ 
certs  there  are  few  collections  which 
will  introduce  students  to  th<‘  great 
com|)osers  in  such  an  interesting  and 
compelling  way. 

As  in  Clarinet  Sessions  the  d<-inand 
on  technique  is  very  reasonable  and  in 
those  instances  where  the  demand  on 
technique  may  excei'd  that  of  the  stud¬ 
ent  the  interest  factor  should  lie  great 
enough  to  prompt  students  to  “work 
it  out”. 


The  arrangements  are  well  done  and 
rather  closely  stored.  .\n  occasional 
high  C  is  exacted  in  the  superius  parts, 
but  on  the  whole  range  is  not  excessive. 
The  rhythms  vary  a  great  deal  and  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nuHlern  teen¬ 
ager  there  arc  several  ja/z  arrangements 
complete  with  instructions  on  how  to 
projjerly  interpret  jazz  figures.  This  is 
helpful  to  the  occasional  “square”  band 
director  such  as  this  columnist. 

The  best  use  for  this  volume  will 
probably  lie  in  the  high  school,  al¬ 
though  the  director  should  .see  this  Ixiok 
and  use  it  a  while  to  discover  all  of  its 
potential  uses. 


NEW  ... 

THE  LATEST  BOOK  BY  AMERICA'S  MASTER  OF  PRECISION  DRILL 


A.  R.  CASAVANT 

Mer*  Tlia.i  200  Pogat  of  Now  Concapts  in  Marching  Tachniqua 
STAGGERED  ELOrg  DRILL  MOVEMENTS  Prica  $7.S0 
Other  Cosavant  Books 


Maaital  st  Drill  —  tZ  M 

TM  PrscitlM  Drill  SaiMd  —  M.OO 

BMk  I— PrMitiM  Drill  —  $7.50 

BmO  II — PrwitiM  Drill  Lla*  Mwsnmts  —  $7.50 


BMk  III— Black  Fanaatlaa  Drill  —  $7.50 
BMk  IV— SlTMt  Parade  Drill  —  $3.25 
Beak  V — Pkalaaa  Drill  Msvaaientt  —  $7.50 
Beak  VI — Plaid  Eatraacee  —  $7.50 


PRECISION  ENTRANCE  AND  EXIT  ROUTINES 

Fiald  Band  Arrangamants  (46  ports)  with  Matching  Routinas  Camplataly  Workad  Out  — 

$2.00  Each 

Plialans  Patral  —  Daaafleld  Drill  —  Arr.  Me-  1012  —  Exit  —  Arr.  Caeavaat 

Dcaald  Girl  I  Lett.  Tke  —  Eatraaee  —  Arr.  Casaeant 

Aaiaricaa  Patral  —  Eatranca  —  Arr.  Daatard  and  McDanald 

Aaicfica  —  «ltk  taatara  Aaiarica  tka  Baautital  Vallaa  RaM.  Tka  —  Eatranca  —  Arr.  Caeavaat 
—  Eatranca  —  Arr.  Caeavaat  and  Daatard 

Batllr  Hyaia  —  Exit  —  Arr.  McDanald 


CASAVANT  WORKSHOPS 
Drum  Majar  Workshops 

Jana  12-10 . Middle  Tana.  State  Callaaa  —  MartraMkara.  TaanMCM 

Jaiy  27-79 . Aaoaataaa  Callata  —  RMk  Island,  llllnalt 

PRECISION  DRILL  WORKSHOPS 

Marck  SO-Aaril  I . Ualvaralty  al  Ckattaaaata.  Ckoltanaaoa.  TaaaaaaM 

Jana  10-23 . Daaaaaaa  Ualvaralty.  Pittakarfk.  Pa. 

Jaly  3-7 . VandarCaak  Callaoa  at  Maaic.  Ckicata.  HI.  (Baalc) 

Jaly  10-14 . VandarCaak  Callate  at  Maaia,  Ckicata.  HI.  (Advanced) 

Jaly  17-21 . Ualvaralty  it  Patat  Baund.  Tacama,  Waak. 

Jaly  24-25 . Ualvaralty  at  Wickita.  Wickita.  Kaaaaa 

Jaly  3I.Aat.  4 . Nartk  Texas  State  (Ullata.  Daatea.  Texas 

Aataat  7-12 . Lake  Talwa  Maaia  Cana.  Lake  TakM.  Nevada 

Aataat  14- It . Ualvaralty  al  Bsutkara  Calitaraia,  Lm  AnialM.  Calll. 

Aataat  2a-8aat.  2 . till  Rcm  Callata,  Altina,  Texas  (Okasrvatlan) 


SOUTHERN  MUSIC  CO. 


1100  BROADWAY 


SAN  ANTONIO  6,  TEXAS 


DON’T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 


GIVE  YOUR  STUDENTS  A  BREAK 


And  yourself  too.  Enjoy  a  week  this  summer 
at  one  of  the  nation's  leading  Universities  with 
STAN  KENTON  and  16  other  outstanding  music 
educatars.  A  special  workshop  (WITH  UNIVERSITY 
CREDIT),  which  will  include  instruction  on  basic 
library,  arganization  and  scheduling,  selecting 
persannel,  rehearsal  procedures,  special  tech¬ 
niques,  phrasing,  scoring  and  a  study  of  the  various  rhythms.  You  will 
also  get  a  chance  to  observe  our  clinicians  and  their  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  to  blow,  there  will  be  band  rehearsals  and  jam  sessions. 
Perhaps  you  have  one  or  more  students  who  would  like  to  ottend  the 
regular  camp.  Minimum  age  is  14.  Send  now  for  complete  information. 


NATIONAL  BAND  CAMP  (Inc.  not  for  profit) 
Box  221,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


I  am  interested  in  the  1961  summer  stege  band  workshop  ond  clinics.  At  no  obligation, 
please  send  me  further  information  os  checked  below: 

□  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  (August  6  thru  12). 

□  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIV.  (July  30  thru  Aug.  S). 

□  SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIV.  (July  23  thru  29). 

I  I  I  am  o  music  educator.  I  am  a  student. 
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Just  Published 

TUNING  THE 
SCHOOL  BAND 


The  Sessions  lxK>ks  are  all  coinert 
size  and  very  clearly  printed  with  plenty 
of  room  on  the  paf;es  for  notations  and 
marks.  There  is  no  conductors  score 
published,  but  that  should  present  no 
problem  except  in  the  cas«*  of  some 
of  the  longer  ensembles  which  are  print¬ 
ed  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  part  on  suc¬ 
cessive  pages. 

The  price  of  each  part  is  $2.f)0  and 
reasonable  in  consid<*ration  of  the  cost 
of  duplicating  its  contents  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  We  are  ver>-  enthusiastic 
alxiut  the  series  and  know  that  many 
band  and  orchestra  directors  will  enjoy 
using  it. 

The  Knd 


Let's  Talk  Piano 

{Continued  from  page  .57) 

first  place,  oiu*  must  plan  each  U'sson 
carefully  so  that  there  is  a  continuous 
flow  of  activity  during  the  lesson  time. 
The  teacher  must  have  ingenuity  to  keep 
the  learning  interesting  for  the  group 
.  .  .  a  little  game  for  some  phase,  a 
contest  among  the  group  to  cover  an- 
tuher  phase,  having  the  group  doing 
things  all  at  one  time. 

Actually,  a  teacher  utilizes  a  great 
deal  more  energy  in  teaching  groups 
than  she  does  in  her  private  teaching, 
as  she  must  project  her  enthusiasm 
and  interest  forcibly  to  create  the  prop¬ 
er  learning  environment. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  teachers 
simply  haven’t  the  temperament  to 
teach  in  groiqis,  and  they  certainly 
should  not  try.  There  are  others  who 
might  actually  do  In-tter  if  they  teach 
in  groups  than  they  do  as  private  teach¬ 
ers. 

I 

Many  music  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities  are  teaching  class  piano 
techniques.  1  here*  are  many  workshops 
held  by  teacher  associations  and  music 
de-alers  on  this  ty|>e  of  te'aching  where- 
eene  can  learn  how  tee  develeep  success¬ 
ful  piano  classe's. 

la-aders  in  this  group  instrue  tiem  field, 
such  as  Polly  (Jibbs,  Fay  Templeton 
Frisch,  Charlotte  DuBetis,  Mar>lyn 
Davis,  Rol)e  rt  Pae’e  and  others,  have 
many  articleve  and  Ixxrks  that  can  guide- 
teachers  in  this  kind  of  teaching.  These- 
same  nationally  kneiwn  figures  will  be 
found  giving  demonstratierns  ewer  the 
countiy-. 

Of  course,  group  instruction  is  nerth- 
ing  ne-w.  Many  of  the  great  concert  and 
master  teachers  in  Europe  taught  by 
class  method  in  the  days  lerng  before  the 
United  States  became  the  home  of  great 
music  masters.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  first  attempts  of  class  piano  in 


.\merica  was  nothing  more  than  i  com¬ 
mercial  venture  and  the  results  w>  re  dis¬ 
astrous.  Fortunately,  however,  group 
instruction  has  once  more  a  pl.tce  of 
honor. 

.•\  word  to  the  parent;  when  unusual 
taU-nt  is  found  in  your  child,  he  should 
be  taken  to  the  most  reputoble  master- 
teacher  it  is  possible  to  find.  He  should 
no  doubt  have  a  great  deal  of  indivi¬ 
dual  coaching  and  arrangement  should 
Ik-  made  so  that  he  can  sp*-nd  th<-  great- 
i-st  part  of  his  time  and  energy  on  his 
music  without  sacrificing  his  general 
education. 

Most  «»f  us,  however,  probabU  have 
a  most  average  music  student  whom 
we  hope  can  enjoy  the  enrichment  of 
Ix’ing  able  to  play  for  his  own  enjov- 
ment  and  his  friends.  .\  good  teas  her  is 
essential  for  this  kind  of  pupil,  tt>n,  but 
it  should  be  one  who  can  give  him  the 
facility  and  the  repertoire  that  will  fit 
into  his  personal  and  social  life. 

If  the  child  is  overly  apathetic  toward 
his  music  study,  group  instruction  might 
Ik-  a  means  of  his  overcoming  this  in¬ 
difference  and  challenge  him  to  gain  a 
substantial  degree  of  facility.  Th«*re  are 
many  persons  who  have  declared  their 
gratefulness  to  their  parents  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  continue  music,  and  finding  a 
means  for  them  to  become  musically 
alive  rather  than  declaring  them  a  fail¬ 
ure  when  the  pupil  and  the  first  teach¬ 
er  didn’t  “hit-it-off”.  Personality  clash- ^ 
es,  lack  of  teacher  initiative,  or  even  the 
dislike  of  private  les,sons  can  lx-  factors 
in  a  child  not  enjoying  music  study. 
change  of  teachers,  taking  group  piano 
lessons,  or  greater  interest  and  en- 
(ouragement  at  home  may  be  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  unhappy  result  music  lev 
sons  have  shown  so  far.  Don’t  give  up 
on  the  first  attempt  at  giving  or  taking 
music  lessons;  it  may  not  be  lack  of  tal¬ 
ent  that  is  the  case  of  failure.  You  just 
have  to  find  the  kind  of  teaching  that 
can  make  your  learning  pleasant  and 
siH'cessful. 

Fh.-  F.nd 

Clock-Eyed 

To  millions  of  workers  this  is  a  cltK-k- 
cyed  world. 

Rushing  Home  .  .  . 

Whyisitthateverytimeyourinahurrytraffic- 

alwaysmoveslikethis? 


LAVEll  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

write  for  our 

NEW  COMPLETE  BAND  CATALOG 

13a  N.  40  ST.,  OMAHA  31,  NEMt. 


Ralph  R.  Pottle,  Ph.D. 

Dir.  MUSIC,  S.  E.  LA.  COLLEGE, 
Hammond,  La. 

Wind  Instrument  Guides 

Mark  H.  Hindsley,  U.  of  III. 

$3.75 

Order  from 

LYONS  BAND  INST.  CO. 

(National  Distributor) 

723  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
or 
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Bj  James  Sewrey,  A.S.B.D.A. 

PereoMlon  Instructor,  S89I  Broadmoor  DiiTc,  Littleton,  Colorado 


The  date  of  June  19,  >961  will  mark 
the  Ix’ginning  of  one  of  the  most  unique 
workshops  ever  to  lie  held  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  five  state  area.  Tin  speaking  of 
The  Rocky  Mountain  PERCUSSION 
WORKSHOP.  For  seven  straight  days, 
sch<H)l  and  col  lege /university  students, 
and  music  educators  will  lie  exixised  to 
the  most  concentrated  curriculum,  on 
percussion  sulijects,  one  could  imagine. 
The  faculty  will  lie  com|K»sed  of  men 
famous  and  synonymous  with  the  word 
Dnuns:  Frank  Arsenault,  Remo  Belli, 
Haskell  Harr,  Walter  Light,  Jr.,  Rich¬ 
ard  Schory,  Charles  Watts,  Sr.,  and 
others.  In  addition  (their  schedule  per¬ 
mitting)  there  may  lx*  the  guest  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Jo«‘  Morello,  The  U.S. 
Air  Force  .Academy  Percussion  Sextet, 
and  others. 

Messrs.  Jim  .Si-wrey  &  Jerry  Kent  are 
the  (o-directors  of  this  instructional 
workshop  which  is  to  lie  held  in  the 
Denver-Metropolitan  area.  Classics  will 
be  scheduled  for  morning,  afterncKin, 
and  evening;  embracing  group  partici¬ 
pation,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
listening  sessions.  Private  lessons  will 
also  lie  available.  The  curriculum  will 
take  up  all  phasi's  of  percussion  en¬ 
deavor  particular  to  the  Concert  Band, 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Percussion  En¬ 
semble,  Marching  Band,  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps,  Dance  Band,  and  Ja//  Band.  .A 
concert  of  solos  and  ensembles  will  lie 
given  the  evening  of  June  24,  1961  at 
8  P.M. 

If  you  feel  lacking  in  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  |x‘rcussion  in  any  way,  here  is 
your  op|xirtunity  to  get  si-ven  solid  days 
of  answers  to  your  problems.  Dates  of 

the  PERCUSSION  WORKSHOP  are 
June  18-24,  1961.  Write,  NOW,  for 
further  information  to  The  Rocky 
Mountain  PERCUSSION  WORK- 
SHOP,  28  West  Broadmoor  Dr.,  Little¬ 
ton.  ('olorado.  May  20,  19t)l  is  the  dead¬ 
line  for  all  apniicatiotis. 


Again,  1  want  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion,  Charles  L.  White's  Ixiok,  Drums 
Through  The  Ages,  published  by  The 
Sterling  Pres.s;  price:  .$7. .SO.  Each  page 
is  interesting,  informative,  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  The  bibliography  itsi-lf.  warrants  the 
purchase  of  the  IxKik.  The  IxKik  is 
divided  into  two  parts;  P.ART  ONE: 
Primitive  Percussion  Instruments  & 
Their  Development.  P.ART  TWO:  The 


Publi(h«n  should  Mnd  all  motoriol  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mr.  Sowroy, 


Tympani  —  from  Kettles  &  Pots,  Drum 
Heads  &  Sticks,  and  Orchestral  Relation¬ 
ships.  College  &  University  Music  De¬ 
partments  are  using  this  book  lx*rause  of 
its  authoritative  matter  and  need.  Mr. 
White  is  to  lx*  congratulated  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  bringing  this  most 
nei'ded  and  informative  Ixxik  to  pub¬ 
lication  for  all  those  interested  in  music 
and  its  appreciation. 

From  the  American  Consersatory  of 
Music  in  Chicago  I  received  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  Percussion  Recital,  James  | 
Dutton,  director:  October  Mountain  ■< 
for  Percussion  Sextet  by  Alan  Hov-  j 
haness;  Miniatures  for  Marimba  and  \ 
Piano  by  Eloise  Matthies;  Concerto  for  | 
Marimba  in  One  Movement  by  James 
Basta;  Awores  by  John  Cage;  Imita¬ 
tion  for  Vibes  by  Harry  Breurer;  West-  , 
ern  Sketehes  for  Marimba  Trio  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Kreutz;  Toecata  for  Percussion  In¬ 
struments  by  Carlos  Chavez;  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Jazz  by  James  Dutton.  The 
concert  was  given  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  on  January  28,  1961  at  2:30 
o’rhx'k. 

Another  concert,  drawing  critical  ac¬ 
claim,  was  the  Town  Hall  debut  on 
Monday  evening,  January  16,  1961  of 
the  Manhattan  Percussion  Ensemble  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Paul  Price.  A  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  tlu'  program  was  the 
world  jiremiere  performance  of  the 
Divertimento  for  Piano  and  Pereussion 
by  Nicholas  Flagella. 

May  I  bring  your  attention  to  a 
black  &  white  sound  film  produced  by 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Univer-  | 
sity  Extension  Division  Music  Depart-  ' 
ment;  and  the  Bureau  of  .Audio-Visual  | 
Instruction,  F.  A.  White,  Director;  un¬ 
der  a  grant  for  the  Sliiigerland  Drum 
C.ompany  and  the  Ix'edy  Drum  Com-  | 
pany:  Musical  Performance  Improve¬ 
ment  for  the  Snare  Drum,  La  Verne 
Reimer,  Instnictor.  This  may  be  rented 
for  $2.50  or  purchased  for  $80.00  frotn  | 
the  Bureau  of  .Audio-Visual  Instruction  ' 
I’niversity  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1312  West 
Johnson  Street,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin.  ^ 

Jack  McKenzie,  Conductor  of  the 
I’niversity  of  Illinois  Percus.sion  En- 
siMiible  is  asking  the  question,  “Do  we 
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need  a  new  snare  drum  grip?”  In  the 
NACW'PI  December  1960  Bulletin  he 
partially  answers  his  own  question  with 
known  supporting  evidence,  giving  ad¬ 
ditional  thoughts  for  future  consid(‘ra- 
tion.  In  resfKinse,  I’d  like  to  say,  there 
is  no  particular  reason,  today,  for  the 
present  traditional  grip;  except  as  an¬ 
other  means  of  execution  for  perform¬ 
ance.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  fact  that  the  traditional  grip 
should  be  developed  first. 

During  the  C'olorado  Music  Edu¬ 
cator’s  Association  Convention  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  two  vers 
fine  percussion  groups.  One  v.as  The 
I'niversity  of  Colorado  Percussion  En¬ 


semble,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Watts  Sr.,  and  the  other  was  The  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy  Drum  Sextet, 
under  the  direction  of  Staff  Sgt.  Charles 
H.  Fisher.  The  University  Percussion 
En.semble  performed:  Canon  For  Per¬ 
cussion  by  Saul  Goodman;  Percussional 
Melee  by  Rudolph  Ganz;  Poem  For 
Percussion  by  Bobby  Christian;  Contra- 
rhythmic  Ostenato  by  Cole  Iverson;  and 
the  Pentatonic  Clock  by  Willis  Char- 
kovsky.  The  USAF  Academy  Drum  Sex¬ 
tet  appeared  as  part  of  the  program 
given  by  the  band.  They  did  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Staff  Sgt.  Fisher  called  Swing¬ 
ing  Down  The  Street. 

The  End 
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The  Choral  Folio 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

Liberty  .4ve.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa..  22#. 

.\  fine  new,  a  cappella  numlier  just 
made  for  a  Baccalaureate  or  (Com¬ 
mencement  program.  Easy,  practical. 
maje.stic.  with  part  writing  truly  the 
w(irk  of  a  wizard. 

If  you  need  a  fine  numl)er,  singable 
and  listenable,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with 
this  one. 

(Jet  a  copy  and  we'll  vouch  that  you 
will  use  it  —  and  .soon. 

7.  ET  INCARNATUS  EST,  SSA.ATT- 
BB  A  capella.  by  Anton  Bruchner,  edited 
by  Ruth  Heller,  #.'>451  published  by 
Summy-Birchard  Publishing  Company, 
1834  Ridge  .Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
.15#. 

Without  Iteing  facetious,  we  must  re- 
ix)rt  the  gorgeous,  beautiful,  lush  .sounds 
in  this  music.  It’s  the  big  sound  of  mul¬ 
tiple  parts  that  are  Ixnind  to  captivate 
Ixuh  choir  and  audience.  But  we  must 
also  indicate  it  is  much  mem'  than  that. 
It  is  deeply  moving  religious  music  bv 
a  great  nineteenth  century  master  com- 
|X)ser.  Editor  Heller  writes:  “.Anton 
Bruchner  (1824-1896)  was  one  of  the 
most  important  church  compos<*rs  in 
Euro|)e  during  the  late  ninet<‘«‘nth  cen¬ 
tury.  Profoundly  religious,  he  ap¬ 
proached  each  com|x>sition  with  spir¬ 
itual  fer\or,  and  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  technical  resources  and  musical 
splendor  of  his  symphonies  with  rever¬ 
ence  in  his  liturgical  compositions.” 

This  is  exemplified  in  ET  INXi.XR- 
N.ATUS  E.ST  w'hich  is  (taken)  from 
his  great  Mass  in  E  .Minor.  The  mass 
was  first  performed  in  1869  at  the 
cathedral  at  Lintz  where  Bruchner 
served  as  organist  for  many  years. 

8.  THE  W  HITE  DELIGHTFUL 
5lf’.4Ar,  SSATBB  A  Cappella  by  Orazio 
Vecchi.  OCTAVO  #3.')5,  Published  by 
Stainer  and  Bell,  London.  Available  in 


US. A.  from  Galaxy  Music  Corp ,  2121  F 
Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.,  20#.  | 

A  beautiful  piece  of  a  cappella  writ-  | 
ing  by  a  sixteenth  century  master  who 
really  knows  how  to  write  graceful,  love¬ 
ly  vocal  phrases. 

Postiud*:  That  Free  List 

In  the  January  issue  we  reported  the 
Illinois  V’ocal  Music  Clinic  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  could  offer  you  a  free 
list  of  CHORAL  MUSIC  WITH  IN- 
.STRUMENTAL  ACCOMPANIMENT 
FOR  HIGH  SCHCX)L  USE.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  much  greater  than  we  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  we  have  done  another 
printing  of  the  list.  Actually,  it  is  not 
a  very  comprehensive  listing  at  all,  hut 
the  28  numbers  li.sted  are  mighty  se¬ 
lective,  and  have  been  recommended 
by  Professor  Harold  Decker,  Director 
of  (Choral  Activities  on  the  University 
of  Illinois  campus. 

If  you  will  enclose  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  us  at  the  address 
indicated  at  the  top  of  this  column, 
we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 
NEXT  MONTH:  More  new  Material. 

The  End 

American  School  Bond 

Directors  Association 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

coming  issues.  The  next  is.sue  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  outstanding  array  of  clinidans 
already  committed  to  perform. 

Presidential  Appointments 

William  Mcllroy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  — 
Dispenser  of  Surveys 
Mac  Carr  —  Ckrmmittee  for  Formula¬ 
tion  of  Band  Congress 
Everett  Rolx'rts 
Seymour  Okun 

Phil  Fuller  —  John  Philip  S<iusa  Mem¬ 
orial  Project 

Sidney  B«‘rg,  Chairman  —  Minimuni 

Standards  of  .Advertising 

John  Farinacci 

B<*mard  B.  Hirs<  h 

C’.larence  Wrobleski 

Conrad  Pfaff 

Phil  Fuller  —  Public  Relations 

Fn-d  Walker 

Donald  McCalx- 

.Arlie  Richardson 

Eldon  Samp 

Samuel  Mag<*s 

C.  B.  Nesler 

Gene  Hanson 

Darle  West 

Phillip  Waron 

Revrvations  should  be  .sent  to:  An 
drew  T.  (juinnan,  .Sales  Manager,  Cartel 
Hotel,  Cl'*veland.  $7.00  per  day.  Single; 
$8..50  Double  B«*d;  $10..50  Twin  Beds. 
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Hovw  Playing  A  Musical 

Instrument  Helps  Me 

Continued  from  page  33) 

concei-ts  must  be  mastered  equally  as 
well.  I3iis,  I  maintain,  is  why  music 
is  a  science  in  almost  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  the  sciences 
are  being  so  heavily  stressed  and  when 
so  much  is  being  made  of  rockets  in 
space,  exotic  fuels  derived  from  nesv 
chemuals,  and  other  such  technical 
feats,  men  often  tend  to  forget  the 
\-alue  of  music  and  the  humanities. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  the  scientist  are  a 
result  of  his  own  nature.  Just  as  any 
other  man,  he  must  be  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  man.  And  the  problems 
of  man  arc  not  simply  those  of  building 
more  complicated  machines,  but  of 
learning  how  to  use  and  live  with  them. 

The  humanities  offer  a  most  splendid 
way  of  enlarging  man;  of  enabling  him 
to  attain  even  greater  heights  in  science 
or  related  fields  by  providing  him  with 
other  areas  of  mental  stimulation. 

Music  furnishes  me  with  just  that 
stimulant.  Without  it,  I  would  consider 
myself  a  person  with  quite  narrow’  inter¬ 
ests.  Trombone  playing  has  not  only 
dven  me  immense  pleasure  and  self-sat¬ 
isfaction.  but  has  opened  entirely  new 
doors  for  me.  Through  this  love  for 
music,  I  have  met  many  musically  in¬ 
clined  people  whom  I  otherwise  would 
not  have  had  the  pleasure  to  encounter. 
Most  of  these  friends,  by  the  way,  are 
not  professionals  and  come  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

Apart  from  my  activities  with  the 
Major  Minors,  a  unique  teen-age  swing 
orchestra  led  by  three  adults,  I  also 
play  my  trombone  weekly  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  string  quartet.  My  co¬ 
playing  string  instrumentalists  arc  a 
salesman,  teacher,  telephone  company 
official,  and  postman.  We  play  old  bal- 
bds  and  folk  songs  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Music  has  brought  many  rewards  to 
me,  lioth  as  a  form  of  relaxation  and  as 
a  training  ground  for  my  chosen  career. 
Above  all.  though,  it  has  been  a  great 
soun-e  of  pleasure.  The  day  it  ceases  to 
be.  I'll  lock  up  my  horn  —  and  with 
it,  a  part  <>f  my  life. 

The  End 
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Work— Don't  Worry 

The  rea.son  why  worry  kills  more 
people  than  work  is  Itecause  more  peo¬ 
ple  worry  than  work. 

Spoil  It  Right 

Most  pi'ople  who  wonder  why  jx'ople 
like  to  see  their  names  in  print  like  to 
tee  their  names  in  print. 


Brass  Chamber  Music 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Ixith  the  large  and  small  school.  In  a 
school  with  a  large  organization,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  band, 
thereby  instilling  the  need  of  artistry 
which  is  sometimes  lacking  in  a  large 
group  but  which  predominates  in  a 


small  group.  In  the  school,  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  student  body,  where  a  large  or¬ 
ganization  is  an  impos.sibility,  it  can 
serv’e  as  the  musical  organization  for 
brass  players.  Then  too,  because  of  its 
small  size,  the  ensemble  is  more  mobile 
and  is  able  to  appear  more  often  and 
in  a  greater  variety  of  places  than  is  the 
large  school  band. 

The  End 
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SOUND  and  FEEL! 

Those  ingredients  so  important  to 
both  professional  and  student  per¬ 
cussionists  are  built  right  into 
every  fine  Weather  King  Product. 
This  is  a  result  of  exhaustive 
research,  trial  and  development 
by  leading  professional  per¬ 
cussionists. 

Weather  King  Drum  Meads  offer 
you  eicellent  stick  and  brush 
response,  even  thickness  and  are 
unaffected  bv  any  weather.  The 
crisp  sounding  long  lasting 
BRUSH  SURFACE  is  not  found 
on  any  other  make. 

Weather  King  Practict  Pads, 
new  and  made  in  4  sizes,  are 
designed  to  accurately  simu¬ 
late  the  feeling  of  an  actual 
drum. 

Weather  King  Drum  Sticks  will 
delight  you  with  their  crisp 
response  and  fast  controlled 
action.  Warp-proof,  chip  and  nick 
resistant,  these  drum  sticks,  in 
9  great  models,  offer  you  real 
economy  and  superb  quality 
See  and  try  these  fine  products  at 
leading  music  stores  everywhere 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  FIVE  SILVER  MOUNTED  VIO-  | 
lin  bows  and  a  K'>ld  mountrd  viola  bow, 
115.00  each,  or  tO.5.00  for  all  six.  Also,  two  | 
semi  -  modem  Italian  violins,  excellent  ' 
craftsmanship;  perfect  condition  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sonority,  including  a  double  violin  j 
rase  with  outer  cover.  This  is  the  last  of 
collection  reduced  to  $225.00.  Isador  Berger, 
603  Minorca  Ave.,  (>>ral  Gables,  Florida.  I 

DISCARDING  THAT  FLUTE.  PICCOLO. 
Clarinet?  A  new  one  may  not  be  as  good. 
Factory  rebuilding  —  reasonable.  George 
Opperman,  Woodwinds.  728  E.  Cedar  St., 
South  Rend,  Indiana. 


WANTED 


WANTED:  DRUM  AND  BUGLE  CORPS 
equipment,  snare  dniins,  tenor  drums, 
scotch  liass  drums,  cymimis,  and  bugles. 
(>>ntart  liulland  Jones,  (ireenfield  lllgh 
Sch<H>l,  Greenfield,  Missouri. 


WANTED:  INSTRUMENTS.  ANTIQUE 
wooilwinds  and  brass.  Write  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price,  lial  Lynn,  1.3210  Shaker 
Square,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  BY  FERRELL.  NATION- 
ally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  fine  quality  genuine  French 
cane  of  my  own  direct  importation.  A  real¬ 
ly  professional  reed  especially  prepared  for 
the  school  bassoonist.  Enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  fine  reed  performance.  3  reeds  $5.00; 
$18.00  per  dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell,  Box  505, 
Equality,  III.  (Formerly  Bassoonist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra). 

OBOE  REEDS.  $1.5* ;  ENGLISH  HORN 
reed,  $1.75.  Hetired  from  St.  Ixmis  Sym¬ 
phony,  years  of  ex|>erience  in  perfecting  a 
perfect  reed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Jo¬ 
seph  Antoniicci,  4007  Ohio  Avenue,  Tampa 
It,  Florida. 

BASSOON  REEDS:  PROFESSIONALLY 
made  and  tested  by  William  Kia-h,  22  years 
solo  basscMiiiist  U.  S.  Marine  Band.  $1.50 
each.  8238  —  14th  Avenue,  South,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  7,  F'lorida. 

HANDMADE  FRENCH  CANE  REEDS  DE- 
stgnerl  for  young  players.  OIkm*  and  Bas¬ 
soon  $1.50  each.  C.larinet  and  Sax  reeds 
available.  M.  !.»  Smith  Heed  ('.oinpany,  1923 
East  State  St.,  liimtington,  Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOUSAPHONE  BELL  COVERS  COMPLETE 
with  School  Letter  $5.00.  Specify  color  (send 
sample)  and  bell  size.  Design  covers  on 
special  order.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg.  Co., 
1435  B.  West  50th  St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

JUNE  CAMP  OPENHNG.  PEGGY  JEAN 
Roan  Recreation  Camps  of  America.  Atten¬ 
tion  band  directors,  iwton  twirling,  water 
skiing,  tumbling,  trampoline,  cheer  lead¬ 
ing,  football,  chorus,  swimming,  boating. 
F'xcellent  food  and  good  beds.  Open  to  all 
originations.  I.ocated  on  shores  beautiful 
(irand  I.ake,  St.  Marys.  Write  :i204  l.ake- 
land  Drive,  Cellna,  Ohio. 


Your  3000  Mile 
Bargain  Counter 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  THIRTY-FIVE  COATS,  31 
pants,  28  hats  in  dark  blue  uibardinr 
trimmed  in  purple  and  gold.  Also  single 
citation  cords  for  each  sleeve,  in  gold.  To¬ 
tal  cost  $30V.IMI  will  include  free  directors 
uniform  and  four  majorettes  coats  plus 
gold  Iwlts  and  hat  rovers.  High  School 
sizes.  Mr.  Harry  (ieibel  or  Mr.  J.  Ward 
Barnes.  Eldorado  High  School,  FZIdorado, 
Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  USED  BAND  UNIFORMS. 
One  hundred  purple  Eisenhower  jackets 
with  citation  cords,  gray  trousers,  purple 
capes  white  lining.  Seventy  Pershing  style 
caps.  Uniforms  are  fourteen  ounce  whip¬ 
cord  material  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Write  Charles  C.  Hill,  District  ('.oordlnator 
of  Music,  Sewanhaka  High  School,  500  Tulip 
Avenue,  F'loral  Park,  New  York. 

EXCELLENT  BARGAIN!  FOR  SALE  10#  1$ 
oz.  all  wool  twill  uniforms  plus  30  separate 
coats.  Solid  gray  double  breasted  uniform 
coats  trimmed  with  roval  blue.  Trousers 
solid  gray  with  blue  stripes.  Military  caps. 
$400.00  will  take  all.  Write  F.  C.  Herndon, 
I^amar  Consolidated  High  School,  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE:  SIXTY  -  TWO  UNIFORMS, 
scarlet  and  gray  with  gold  citation  cords 
and  trim.  Five  twirler  uniforms  in  red  with 
white  trim  plus  band  caps  free  to  pur¬ 
chaser.  All  uniforms  in  usable  condition. 
Make  offer  to  L.  I).  Overton,  Madison  High 
School,  Madison,  .Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE:  THsRTY-SIX  BAND  UNI- 
forms  complete  with  huts.  Navy  blur  whip¬ 
cord  with  gold  trim.  West  I’oint  style. 
1'hese  uniforms  are  nearly  new  and  may  Ih* 
hud  for  first  call  for  $25.(MI  per  uniform. 
Write  or  call  Ibiard  of  ICilucation,  Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

FOR  SALE:  FORTY-SEVEN  REGULAR 
style  uniforms;  purple  with  gohl  trim,  all 
wool  gabardine,  shako  hats,  g<MMl  condition. 
1‘lrase  contact  Rola-rt  F»  O'Dell,  Seluh  High 
Sch<K>l,  Seluh,  Washington. 

FOR  SALE.:  FORTY  ADULT  BAND  UNl- 
fornis.  In  g<KMl  condition.  Pershing  caps, 
double-breasted  coats,  and  trousers  are 
light  gray  trimmed  in  royal  blur  and  gold. 
Suitable  for  city  band  use.  Very  reason¬ 
able.  Chilton  City  Band,  210  North  Madi¬ 
son  Street,  Chilton.  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  BAN6  UNIFORMS.  8IXTY- 
eight  wool,  maroon  and  white,  complete 
with  shakos,  citation  cords  and  plumes. 
Write  J.  1).  Clary,  Supt.,  Stuttgart  ^hools, 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas. 

FOR  SALE:  SIXTY  PURPLE  TROUSERS, 
gray  coats  with  purple  and  gold  trim,  caps 
and  plumes.  GcmmI  condition.  $.500.00.  Extra 
coats,  caps  and  trousers  free,  ('.ontact  Rob¬ 
ert  Smith.  .Sequoia  High  School,  Redwood 
City,  ('.alifornia. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $5,50  (25c 
each  additional  word);  25  word# 
for  $4JM)  (20c  each  additional 
word);  50  worth  (or  $6.75  (15c 
each  additional  word). 


No  machine  has  ever  been  invented  to  make  violins 
or  paint  great  works  of  art,  or  make  fine  musical 
instrument  c ases^^Only^skilled^^f^ti^^^l3ands  can 
do  these  things.llj got  more 
hand  crafting  than  any  other  cases  built  In  America. 


USED  UNIFORMS? 


During  the  past  30  years,  T  HE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  helped 
dozens  of  schcmls  sell  their  used 
uniforms  and  assisted  newly  or¬ 
ganized  school  bands  in  locating 
used  uniforms  of  their  sch(x>i  col¬ 
ors.  We  can  help  you  tcx).  Just 
write  out  a  classified  advertise¬ 
ment,  count  the  words,  check  the 
classified  rate  box,  send  ad  copy 
and  remittance,  and  then  sit  ba^ 
and  watch  the  results.  We  have 
over  300  satisfied  customers. 
Make  checks  or  money  orders 
payable  to: 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  E.  Clinton  St.  Joliot,  III. 


They  Are  Making 

[Continued  from  page  8) 

and  tings  in  a  local  Barbarshop  Quartet.  He 
hat  directed  both  school  and  Church  choirs.  )1t 
it  very  proud  of  hit  wonderful  little  foeely 
consisting  of:  wife,  Helen;  sons,  Paul  6,  oed 
David  4,  plus  hit  little  doughter,  Carol  2. 

The  Staff  of  THE  SCHCXDL  MUSICIAN  takes 
pride  in  presenting  Gerald  L.  Bartlett  os  e 
man  who  is  truly  helping  in  the  ever  impop 
font  work  of  "Making  America  Musical". 

Music  Educator? 

[Continued  from  page  36) 

daiifrer  our  position  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  schools.  t 

I.g't  us  continually  strive  to  make  our‘ 
bands  and  orchestras  a  part  of  music 
education.  us  erase  the  questioa 

mark  from  the  title  Music  Educator. 


Cover  Photo 

FLUTE  QUARTET  ....  This  ensemble 
it  one  of  the  oldest  ond  most  populor 
of  oil  wind  ensembles.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  found  relaxation  ond  inspira¬ 
tion  in  ployir^g  hit  flute.  The  ensemble 
shown  on  this  month's  cover  consists 
of  four  "C"  Flutes.  In  rare  cotes,  tome 
flute  quartets  use  on  Alto  Flute,  and 
even  o  Boss  Flute.  This  ensemble  it 
used  extensively  in  school  competitions. 

The  four  young  ladies  ore  from  the 
Northeast  Senior  High  School  Viking 
Bond  from  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  They 
ore  from  left  to  right;  Margaret  Fulner, 
Ellen  Rooks,  Suton  Gregory,  and  Violet 
Lundbeck.  All  four  members  ore  first 
division  soloists,  and  their  ensemble  hot 
been  declared  "Superior"  in  compe¬ 
titions.  The  group  it  under  the  very 
capable  leadership  of  ASBDA  Band¬ 
master,  Fugene  Beemon. 
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